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\ \ THEN you see my picture on the package 


you know you have the genuine Cream of Rye— 

_ healthful, nourishing, energy-producing rye in the most 

delicious form—flaked and steamed by a special process, 
easy to cook, tasty, easy to digest. 


‘You'll know it’s worth being particular about—once il 
you've tried it as a breakfast porridge, or in griddle t 
cakes, bread, fritters, tea cakes, biscuits, muffins and 
puddings. 


Just one taste of these Cream of Rye Crisps and your mouth will 
water for more. Get a package of Cream of Rye today and try them. 


To two cups Cream of Rye add two well beaten eggs, one 
cup granulated sugar, one tablespoon butter, one-half cup 
sweet milk, three teaspoons bakix powder, one teaspoon va- 
nilla, wheat flour to make pastry ‘hickness. Stir the butter, 
egg and sugar to a cream. Drop from teaspoon on a buttered 
pan about two inches apart. Put a vaisin or almond on top 

of each. Bake same as cookies. Mor« recipes on package. 


—Bonny May 


Sold by leading grocers. If your grocer hasn’t it, send us his 
name and we will see that you are supplied. 


MINNEAPOLIS CEREAL “COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESO7'A 











More than a breakfast food © 
Serve It Some Way 
Every Day! 
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and it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
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“ HE question is 
—what I’m to 
do! It’s got to 


be something, mother, 
that other fellows do. 
That’s the one thing 
I’m sure of. It’s got 
to be a man-size job!’’ 

As Lynn Exeter 
spoke, he was striding 
up and down his room 
quite as if he had eyes 
to see obstacles; but 
so long as he held a 
fairly straight course 
there were no obsta- 
eles, for his mother 
had cleared them all 
away. The room was 
a large one, an easy 
place in which to pro- 
vide a marching space 
for Lynn. Two long 
rugs laid end to end 
outlined his course, 
and it seemed to be a 
great relief to him, 
when he had been por- 
ing for an hour over 
his task of learning 
the raised type of his 
Braille book, to get up 
and stretch his mus- 
cles by pacing up and 
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COWS 


~ down the length of the 

gr room. 
v The woman who sat 
e watching him was of a 
+ noteworthy type. She 
® did not look in the 


least like either Lynn 
or Anne — they were 
their father’s children 
in coloring and fea- 
ture, and they were 
indebted to him for much more 
besides; but she had given 
them her own inheritance, 
none the less, and it was she 
whom they had to thank for 
certain qualities that were to 
stand them in good stead all 
their lives. She was very fair, 
with a fresh, youthful face, 
deep blue eyes of great beauty, 
and a sense and spirit that 
showed in every expression. The simple 
mourning she wore, with its sheer white 
collar and cuffs, brought out her full 
loveliness. And even as she watched 
her afflicted son, although her eyes were 
full of affectionate pity for him, her 
whole bearing was that of one who 
meant to give him the steadiest sort 
of support, with no tears or fears to 
hamper him. 

She answered him now in a quiet, 
pleasant, matter-of-fact tone, such as 
she always employed when she saw his 
excitement rising. She understood very 
thoroughly that he had not yet fully 
recovered from the tremendous shock 
to his nerves that had been one of the 
results of the accident that had blinded 
him. 

‘*T agree with you absolutely in that, 
Lynn. And now that the doctor says 
you may be making plans, I think it’s 
going to do you very much goud to be 
at it. We’ll talk and think until we 
work it out. Meanwhile, is there any 
special line you turn toward ?’’ 

Lynn hesitated, started to speak, then 
shook his head. Finally he said, ‘‘No, 
I’m all at sea.’’ 
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find a safe harbor, and meanwhile | 
we won’t drift without a compass. I | 


Shayne had an idea for you. ’’ 


English to a night class of foreigners 
the Mitchells maintain. It’s a splendid 
thing, —that class,—and the Mitchells 
were the first to take it up in this city, 
but 1 don’t see how I could earn a 
decent salary at that. Besides, what 
should I do with my days? It’s the 
days —’’ ~ 
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‘*Never mind, we’ll voyage till we | 


| the rug track, wheeled. 
thought you told me the other day that | 





Gy Grace S. 


next one, if he had ventured to 
utter it. In another moment he 
had himself in hand again. Not 
for nothing had Lynn Exeter 
earned his medal for gallantry 
and daring in his ambulance 
work; he had learned how to 


choke back the emotional impulse that might | to and tutored and taken round to lectures— 
have been his undoing in a crisis. And the last | | why, it would double the cost of a law course! 


thing in the world he was going to do now, 
so he sternly told himself every day, was to 
pull more than was absolutely necessary upon 
the sympathies of those whose fate it was to 
live their lives beside him. 

Mrs. Exeter’s voice, with its steady tone of 
comradeship, followed quickly upon his own 
last word. 

‘*No, that doesn’t seem quite to fill the need, 
though it might do for a time. What I’m think- 
ing, dear, is that you ought to have some more 
preliminary training before you go into any- 
thing at all.’’ 

Lynn frowned. ‘‘That beastly Braille —’’ 

‘*T don’t mean special training for those 
without sight.’’ She did not flinch in the least 
as she spoke the words. ‘‘I am thinking of a 


real profession, and the training you would | 


need for that, precisely as you would if you 
had finished college. If you cared, for instance, 
for the law —’’ 

The tall figure, at the moment at the end of 
‘*Mother!’’ 
‘‘It was your father’s hope, you know, that 


| you would follow in the footsteps of himself 
‘‘He thinks I could give lessons in | and Uncle Rodney—and Great-Uncle Thorpe. 


I don’t see why, if you cared — 

Lynn came across the room so fast that Mrs. 
Exeter instinctively put out a hand to catch 
hirfi if he should trip. The next instant he was 
down on the floor before her, with his arms on 
her knees and his face upraised eagerly to 
hers. As she looked down into the eyes that 
seemed to meet her gaze, she found it hard to 


His voice did not break on the last | believe, in spite of the telltale scars about them, 
word, but it might have broken on the | that they did not see straight into her own. 











Drawn BY EMLEN MCCONNELL 
THEY SAW A SMALL, HUDDLED BUNCH UPON THE ICE, WITH OTHER SKATERS BENDING OVER IT 


ANNE EXETER 


Richmond 


Chapter Three , in which is: 1S 3 Sood skating and a tumble 


‘‘Mother, ’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘do you | 
know what you are saying?’’ 
‘*T surely do, dear. I’ve been think- | 
ing it out ever since you came home. ’’ 
‘*But we couldn’t manage it. Do 
you realize what it would mean? 
Hours every day of being read aloud 


| We simply haven’t got the money. ”’ 

‘*Ttis what you would like to do, if we had?’’ | 

He hid his face for a moment on-her knee, 
then lifted it again. ‘‘I thought I’d given all 
that up,’’ he said rather breathlessly. 

‘*My dear boy! And you didn’t even tell me 
that that was what you wanted. ’’ 

‘*How should I even dream of it, since this 
happened to me? But, of course, how could I 
help wanting that, above all things? And I 
knew father wanted it. He told me, once. I’ve 
never forgotten. Just the same, mother, ’’—he 
drew a long breath, —‘‘it’s out of the question. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s very much in the question, Lynn. 
Listen, son: I-have a fund you know nothing 
of—or Anne, or Stanley, of course. It was put 
aside for just such a purpose. There is no way 
in which I could possibly use it more wisely 
than to give you this training that you need. 
Your father would certainly approve. What 
more can I say to reassure you than that?’’ 

She was rewarded by the happiest look she 
had seen upon her son’s face since he came 
home. He took her left hand in his, and pres- 
ently, after he had turned round and round 
upon her finger the two rings that his father 
had long ago placed there, he laid his cheek 
against the hand and kept it there silently for 
a long time. 


| panther under the restrictions of his 


| he should be fully himself again he was 





Presently the two were deep in discussion of | 
ways and means. Whom could they employ to | 
give Lynn the necessary hours for all the read- | 
ing that he must do? Not Anne, for she was 
busy many hours a day with her constantly 
growing class of musie pupils. Not Stanley, 
had that sixteen-year-old boy been ever so| 
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willing, for he must 
not miss a day of 
school. Certainly not 
Mrs. Exeter herself, 
for since her husband’s 
death, three years be- 
fore, she had taken a 
position. in the city 
library, urged thereto 
not only by the need 
of a salary but also by 
the need of keeping 
her bereaved mind 
constantly employed. 

Her husband had 
left her, as he sup- 
posed, well provided 
for, and the two sons 
who had gone away 
to the great war had 
had no doubt that the 
family property was 
sufficient to meet all 
needs ; but they had no 
sooner left than mis- 
fortune overtook the 
larger share of the too- 
heavily concentrated 
investment, and the 
result had been a do- 
mestic stringency that 
had sent both mother 
and daughter into 
the world to earn for 
themselves. 

‘*But we shall find 
some one,’’ Mrs. Ex- 
eter said hopefully, 
when she and Lynn 
had arrived at a deci- 
sion on every point of 
his immediate future 
except who should be 
the assistant to his 
training. 

It was two days later that 
Shayne Mitchell solved the 
problem, temporarily at least. 

‘Coming in to see his friend, 
and being hailed with the great 
news, he fell instantly, as was 
his friendly way, to consider- 
ing the matter as if it were his 
own most vital interest. 

Shayne was a fair-haired, 
rather heavily built young 

man, full of life, and restless as a caged 


physician’s orders. He had had a seri- 
ous wound in the head, and its effects 
had by no means passed away. Until 


not to be allowed to return to his service 
abroad. He had driven an armed bi- 
plane, his own offering to the country 
he served, for he was the son of a 
wealthy father, who was as proud of 
Shayne as Shayne was of his aircraft 
—and that is saying much. 

He had dropped in to air to Lynn his 
grievance against Dr. Rutherford. The 
doctor had that day said positively that 
he would not be fit for driving aircraft 
again for another six months. It was 
evening, and Shayne had found the 
Exeters gathered, as was their custom, 
in the drawing-room by the fire—a 
sombre room by day, but pleasant al- 
ways in the evening with the fire and 
lamp. Anne was sewing, Mrs. Exeter 
mending, Stanley deep—but not sub- 
merged—in his schoolbooks, and Lynn 
sitting idly at the piano, playing crash- 
ing chords and breaking out now and 
then into a bar or two of song. It was 
the first time he had done so, and the 
family welcomed the sign of his lighter 
heart. 

Like the privileged friend he was, 
Shayne entered unheralded, received a 
warm handclasp from Mrs. Exeter, a 
bright look and smile from Anne, a wel- 
coming ‘‘Hello!’’ from Stanley, and a 
hearty, ‘‘Oh, I say, old man, but you 
sound good to me!’’ from Lynn. 

‘*And you all look mighty good to 
me, I can tell you,’’ Shayne replied. 
‘*Go on, Lynn—hit it up. Why, I haven’t 
heard you sing since I bumped the 
ground on my quick trip down. ’’ 

But Lynn preferred to si‘ on the 
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arm of Shayne’s chair, with his own arm | the best for sprains, and this may be only a 
about his friend’s broad shoulders. And it was | twist. Shayne Mitchell and Stan will carry her ; 
in that situation that presently Shayne heard | it’s only a little way. Are you girls alone?”’ 


the news of Lynn’s proposed study. 
‘*Bully!’’ he cried instantly. 


‘‘My brother Herrick was here a little while 


‘“That’s the | ago,’’ Lois explained, ‘‘but he went off to tele- 


best ever. It’s exactly what you ought to| phone a friend of his, and he hasn’t come 
do, with all your family traditions behind back. Our car will come here for us at ten —’ 


you. How are you going to do your—your — 

He flushed, for he was as yet totally unrec- 
onciled to Lynn’s misfortune. 

‘“‘That’s just what we don’t know yet,’”’ 
Lynn said, anticipating him. ‘‘Where do you 
suppose I can get a coach ?’’ 

‘‘TDoes he have to be a regular coach, 
or will just somebody to read aloud to 
you do?’’ 

‘* Just a reader, for a while anyway. ’”’ 

‘*How’d I do?’’ asked Shayne. 

‘‘You! Oh, see here, you have 
to rest your head. You couldn’t 
do a stunt like that.’’ 

‘* Don’t see how it would 
strain my brains. I shouldn’t 
try to learn the stuff; that’s 
your job. I could read Black- 
stone —or whomever it is the 
law swears by—just as comfort- 
ably as I can read the rubbishy 
novels I’ve been getting 
through lately. I say, 
I’d rather enjoy the 
thing. And a little 
knowledge of the law 
would come mighty 
handy in my profes- 
sion. ’’ 

‘*What’s that?’’ 

‘* My profession ? 
Airman, to be sure. 
The chapter on lines 
and boundaries I cer- 
tainly need to know, 
so I can ignore ’em.’’ 

Everyone laughed. Shayne’s nonsense was 
always contagious. The talk became general. 
Stanley noiselessly closed his book some time 
before he ventured to join the group in per- 
son, but his ears had been alert from the 
beginning. Anne finally put her needle away. 
But Mrs. Exeter continued with her mending, 
in spite of the diversion. 

‘See here, Lynn!’’ Shayne exclaimed sud- 
denly. ‘‘ Have you been out of this house 
to-day ?’’ 

Lynn shook his head. 

‘*Didn’t you promise me to get out every 
day of your blessed life?’’ asked Shayne. 

**T suppose so. But —’’ 

‘*We’ve all been busy every hour to-day,’’ 
Anne explained. ‘‘ But let’s go for a walk 
now.’’ 

‘*T’ve a better plan than that. Get your skates, 
and we’ll hustle over to the park and take a 
turn on the ice.’’ 

‘‘Why—I couldn’t,’’ began Lynn; but his 
face brightened as Shayne cut him short. 

‘*T should say you could. That’s just exactly 
one of the things you can do, old man, and I 
don’t know why we haven’t thought of it 
before. Come on!’’ 

No sooner said than done. There was a great 
running for wraps and skates, and in ten min- 
utes the party were off. Even Stanley, prom- 
ising eagerly to work like a slave when he 
should return, was permitted to go. It was only 
a stone’s throw to the large park in the centre 
of a downtown district upon which their house 
fronted, and which, flooded with ice and bril- 
liantly lighted, was alive with skaters. 

Shayne and Anne took Lynn between them, 
while Stanley skated just ahead, a lively young 
buffer who turned many an uncertain skater 
aside from the path of the trio, coming on with 
smooth strokes behind him. Lynn was laughing 
with pleasure at the swift flight, realizing that 
here indeed was a beloved old sport from which 
he need not be cut off. Shayne and Anne, on 
either side of him, were sending each other 
congratulatory glances over the success of their 
plan, when something happened to bring their 
fun to a standstill. 

There was a sharp outcry from a girl skater 
just ahead, and then they saw a small, huddled 
bunch upon the ice, with other skaters bending 
over it. Shayne Mitchell never could keep away 
for an instant from any scene of action. 

‘*Here, Stan,’’ he called, ‘‘stay with Lynn 
while I go see who’s hurt!’’ 

In two minutes he was back with news that 
electrified them all. 

‘*Tt’s a Huntington girl—the sister of the 
one you had with you at lunch the other day. 
She’s turned her ankle like fun—not much of 
a skater, anyway, I guess. Her sister’s with 
her. I told ’’em I’d bring you. Suppose we 
could get her over to your house till her car 
comes? The man’s due at ten; it’s only a bit 
past nine now.’’ 

‘*Why, of course, I’ll go and offer.’’ And 
Anne was off. 

A moment later she was at Lois Huntington’s 
elbow. Dorothy had been helped to a bench, 
and was crying over her ankle, while Lois tried 
to reassure her. 

‘*T don’t think she’s bedly hurt,’’ Lois was 
saying to inquirers, although Dorothy, judging 
from her small cries of anguish, seemed to think 
otherwise. 

‘*We’ll take her right over to the house,’’ 
Anne said decidedly. ‘‘Hot water and rest are 
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and cars this cold 
night,’’ Anne protested. 

But at this moment Herrick 
Huntington came rushing up. 
There was a little flurry of intro- 
ductions and explanations, and 
then it was decided to accept 
Anne’s offer. Shayne, Lynn and 
Stanley drew near, and more introductions 
followed. Meanwhile Dorothy wept on, 
complaining that she was cold, and insist- 
ing that something must be done. Herrick 
and Shayne lifted Dorothy’s little fur-clad 
figure upon their clasped hands, and with 
Lois and Anne escorting Lynn the seven 
proceeded across the ice to the side of the 
park and thence out one of the great gates. 

It became rather an interesting adventure, 
especially so to one person, for Dorothy was 
an extremely pretty girl, accustomed to much 
attention, and her sufferings were not so great 
that she failed to appreciate the situation. 
Shayne and Herrick carried her very securely ; 
and Shayne, as usual, was full of gayety, so 
that more than once during the short journey 
he made her laugh through her tears. 

Herrick seemed most anxious not to impose 
upon the kindness of the Exeters. He had no 
sooner deposited his sister on the couch by the 
fire in the drawing-room than he asked whether 
he might use the telephone to round up the 
missing chauffeur. Meanwhile Dorothy was 
receiving all the first-aid attention to her ankle 
that she could have wished. 

When toward ten o’clock the great limousine 
of the Huntingtons had borne away the guests, 
the several comments of those most interested 
were characteristic and worth recording. Inside 
the car Dorothy was the first to speak. 

‘*Lois Huntington, you needn’t think you can 
keep me away from those people any longer! 
Why, I never met anyone just like them! And 
that friend of theirs,—that Mr. Mitchell, —isn’t 
he simply stunning ?’’ 

‘*Almost worth spraining your ankle for, 
wasn’t he?’’ was Lois’s answer. 

Her face was turned away; she seemed to 
be absorbed in the lights along the thorough- 
fare. 

‘That little Anne—she’s a wonder,’’ Her- 
rick said with enthusiasm. ‘‘Lynn for me, 
though. My word, that fellow’s a hero, whether 
he knows it or not.’’ 

And at the Exeters’ Shayne Mitchell was 
saying, as he shook hands all round in taking 
leave, ‘‘Well, the little spoiled beauty had her 
innings, didn’t she? Ate it up like food, she 
did! Her sister’s a different sort, and the 
brother — Well, I’ve always heard of the 
Huntingtons, and I’m glad to have met one. 
He didn’t have motor written all over him, 
either. I took a great liking to him, didn’t you, 
Anne?’”’ 

‘*T thought he was very nice about it all,’’ 
Anne agreed. ‘‘And Dorothy is pretty. But 
Lois—I mean to know her better. She ought to 
have a real chance. ’’ 

They all laughed at that, and Lynn asked 
dryly, ‘‘How much net income did the Hunt- 
ington Motor Company show last year?’’ 

It was Stanley who answered eagerly, ‘tA 
fellow told me his father said the Huntington 









people were the luckiest motor ones there were, 
’cause they had the brains of it all in their 
own family. The oldest son’s a perfect won- 
der, and this one we saw to-night has worked 
out a new idea that’s going to make the next 


N the map the 

Q Rio Grande del 

Norte poses as 
a river; at seasons of the 
year it is indeed a river, 
rushing, swift and wide; but at other 
times it is a mere succession of pools, 
or at most a trickle of water running 
over a sandy bed. To the south of the 
river lies the land of Mafiana, with its pop- 
ulation of guitar thrummers and potential 
revolutionists. On the north, white men raise 
cattle, with the spasmodic help of dusky expa- 
triates. Those on the north have cattle, desire 
to keep them and to raise more; those on the 
south have no cattle and no desire to raise 
cattle—for what self-respecting peon 
would care to spend 
his time in foolish 
labor? But many de- 
sire to take for them- 
selves the cattle of 
the foolish, working 
gringos. 

Ole Man Mac— 
his real name was 
MeWhorter — had 
been a cowman for 
many a year; and, 
like all border ranch- 
men, he had had to 
contend year in and 
year out with dusky 
raiders from over the 
river. The cattle 
thieves were welcome 
towhat they got from 
him, for Ole Man Mae 
and his bunch of cow 
> hands had always 

been lucky in check- 
ing depredations. 

But a change had come. In a few weeks a 
lone marauder had succeeded in getting away 
with nearly a hundred head of McWhorter 
stock; and, strangest part of all, he had been 
seen only once, although he had to make several 
raids in order to gather such a large number 
of cattle. 

MeWhorter doubled the night riders on the 
river side, and for a time the raids ceased on 
his range. But from above and below came 
reports of a lone bandit who ran off cattle by 
the dozen, and who always escaped pursuit. 

The rustler’s method never varied: he worked 
alone; he was never content to kill a single 
steer,—the usual method of the cattle thief, — 
but he rounded up a herd of ten, twelve or 
twenty, and drove them across the Rio Grande 
into Mexico—and, once they were there, it was 
just as well to give them up for lost. 

Complain to the Mexican authorities? Well, 
and then what? There is nothing in it for a 
‘jefe political’’ to trace the steers of ‘‘los 
gringos.’’ And, moreover, sefior, does a poor, 
downtrodden ‘‘jefe political’? work when there 
is nothing in it? Wherefore, Mr. McWhorter, 
with wisdom born of forty years of border 
experience, saved his breath. His equally wise 
compatriots were also silent. 

And then, after some weeks of immunity 
for McWhorter, trouble broke loose again. A 
cow hand named Tookey, night riding along 
the river, heard a commotion as if bunched 
cattle were being driven through shallow water. 
Cautiously Tookey made his way to the spot 
from which the sounds proceeded. Peering 
through the mesquites that fringed the upper 
bank, Tookey indistinctly saw a bunch of 
cattle splashing through the shallow water. 

Behind the dark mass, Tookey could 
see a rider on a white horse, a 
caballo blanco, working the cattle. 

The cow hand, in his hiding place, 

hesitated. Only one man seemed 
to be driving off the cattle, 
and yet he might have con- 
federates hiding along the 
river bank to guard his oper- 
ations. In that event, should 
Tookey rush out in pursuit 
of the lone driver, he might 
be taken in the rear. 

Tookey hurriedly ran over 
those matters in his mind, 
and then muttering, ‘‘Well, 
here goes nothing!’’ he 
spurred his horse out into 
the open and sped toward 


model a regular hummer. Oh, they’re richer’n 
fury, but they aren’t the stupid rich!’’ 
Which comment was in itself a comment upon 
the interesting code of the Exeter family. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


EL CABALLO 
BLANCO 


( The White Horse ) 


By George Du Bose 


the lone marauder, who 
was now more than half- Sear S 
way across the river. 

The noise of the cattle in the water effectu- 
ally concealed the sound of Tookey’s approach. 
Just before he reached the edge of the water, 
he stopped his horse and unlimbered his forty- 
five. The sound sent the cattle, now out of 
the water, scattering up the bank on the Mex- 
ican side; but in the dim darkness the cowboy 
could see that the white horse had halted, and 
that its rider was fumbling with something 
under his saddle. Tookey fired no more, —it 
was too dark for more than a chance shot, — 
but urged his horse through the shallow water. 
El caballo blanco turned and retreated into 
the chaparral on the Mexican side. 

When ‘Tookey had mounted the bank and 
had passed through the fringe of the chaparral, 
he saw to his great surprise that the Mexican 
was not running away, but had halted some 
three hundred yards away. 

This strange behavior on the part of the 
rustler put the cowboy on his mettle. He was 
riding the fastest horse on the ranch—a little 
bay mare called Lady, from her gentle and 
tractable qualities. He should have been on his 
guard; the fumbling underneath the saddle 
and this waiting for pursuit would have caused 
an older man to pause; but Tookey was young, 
and he held the courage and ability of all 
Mexicans in contempt. So, in spite of the sus- 
picious circumstances and the further fact that 
he had no business carrying the pursuit over 
on the Mexican side, Tookey again made for 
the bandit, who wheeled and rode away. 

The bay was fast; on the smooth sand she 
fairly skimmed the ground. But the white horse 
kept his full distance, and after about thirty 
minutes of hard running Tookey pulled up. 
The Mexican did likewise, and then Tookey 
had reason to regret his rashness. 

The men were fully two hundred yards apart 
—well out of pistol range, and in the darkness 
Tookey could not see his opponent’s move- 
ments; but the crack of a rifle and the angry 
hum of a bullet apprised him of the fact that 
the Mexican had him at a grave disadvantage. 

There was only one thing for 
the cowboy to do, and that was 
to try to get within pistol range ; 
but the moment he raced for- 
ward, the Mexican turned and 
put still more distance between 
himself and danger from pis- 
tols. When Tookey stopped, the 
white horse also stopped, and 
its rider proceeded again to 
send several shots uncom- 
fortably close to the now 
puzzled but raging 
American. 

They played the 
strange game for an 
hour, at the end of 
which time Lady 
showed signs of 
fatigue, although 
the great white 
horse seemed as 
fresh as ever. 
Tookey began 
to realize that, 
no matter 
how dis- 
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it seemed, it was time for him to make a move | | off’n a hawse’s hock. I asked old Miguel who’d | dismounted, for the white horse, still saddled, | decided to keep the affair to himself, and as 


toward the river. In common with many white 
men, Tookey had a delusion that he could 
whip ten of any other color; but now he had 
to admit that his opponent’s superior speed | 
put him at too great a disadvantage. 

Sullenly and reluctantly he turned back 
toward the American side. His adversary, 
riding a parallel course, suddenly halted, and 
the cowboy could see him dimly outlined 
against the lightening sky. A rifle spoke; 
Tookey heard a sickening thud, and felt his 
horse sinking under him. With the agility of 
a good cowman, he jerked his feet from the 
stirrups and fell free. The Mexican waved 
his rifle, yelled a string of oaths and dis- 
appeared over a sand ridge. 

‘Tookey was on foot—a good fifteen miles 
from the river. That worried him, but what 
distressed him more was that Lady lay 
groaning in a manner that was almost 
human. 

‘* The dirty skunk! ’’ Tookey muttered. 
**Lady, I wisht I could close my eyes and 
ears, too.’’ 

So saying, he drew his pistol. A shot, and 
the little mare was beyond suffering. 

A cowman may be suddenly put afoot, but 
it is part of the creed never to abandon his 
saddle ; and the one on Lady had cost ‘l'uokey 
several months’ salary. He got the saddle 
off the dead horse, shouldered it, and turned 
toward the river. 

The plans he planned are not to be re- 
corded here. Suffice it to say that they were 
probably never equaled for savagery and 
bloodthirstiness. To lure a gentleman across 
the river; to outrun his speediest horse; to 
keep out of pistol range and to practice on 
a gentleman with a rifle; and, finally, to 
shoot a gentleman’s horse in such fashion 
that the owner himself is forced to kill a 
much-loved beast with his own hands—and 
the author of all this trouble a common 
hombre! Who would not plan vengeance! 

One Sunday morning a group of cowboys 
sat on the gallery in front of the McWhorter 
ranch house. Among them was a much- 
harassed and much-chastened person — 
Tookey by name. Since his recent exploit 
he had been a silent, morose fellow, much 
given to seeking his own society. Ole Man 
Mac had been stingingly sarcastic; and the 
cowmen had solicitously asked one another 
about the exact weight of a saddle, and 
how the walking was across the river, and 
whether the early morning climate over there 
would benefit a man’s health —all to the 
disgust of the luckless Tookey. 

But the raids of Caballo Blanco had not 
ceased. The McWhorter range, because of 
its broad river frontage and the innumerable 
fords, Caballo Blanco had marked for his 
own. From time to time he made incursions 
on the cattle of others; but the McWhorter 
range suffered most, both in its cattle and 
in its pride, for the comments from outsiders 
about the ability of McWhorter cowmen to 
check a lone cattle thief had been numerous 
and painful. 

The continued loss finally overeame Mc- 
Whorter’s pride, and this morning there sat 
with the cowboys a person by the name of 
Hain, commonly called Cap Hain. Ole Man 
Mac had finally called in the rangers. 

If there is a report of a band of unusu- 
ally live cattle rustlers up round Texline, a 
ranger appears at one of the ranches, and the i 
thieving ceases. If an east Texas sheriff is | 
afraid that a mob will lynch a negro in his 
custody, a lone ranger drops off the train one 
morning, ‘‘santers’’ into the jail, and the mob | 
loses all taste for acts of violence. There are | 
only about forty of the rangers, but they cover 
a territory as large as Germany—and Cap 
Hain was one of the best coverers. 

‘*T tell you, Cap,’’ said Tookey, ‘‘it ain’t 
no use trying to ride him down. His big, white 
stallion can pull the head off’n any hawse ever 
was in this country. Henry White got between 
him and the river not long ago, but shucks! 
he jest loped round in a circle, and got to the 
river half a mile ahead of Henry.’’ 

Cap said nothing for some moments. Then 
he asked, ‘‘Want to take a little ride with me 
to-night?’’ 

‘«Shore. ? 

‘Allright, but don’t say nothing to the other | 
boys about it. Leave at moonrise—about eight | 
o’clock, I reckon. ’’ 

Just before moonrise that night two men | 
rode silently out of the McWhorter corral. 

‘*Cap, where are you bound for?’’ asked 
Tookey. 

‘Well, I’ll tell you how I figger. You-all 
never have seen this here Caballo Blanco cross 
from the Mex to this side, have you? Fust 
you’ve ever seen of him is when he comes 
busting outer the bresh from this side headed | 
for across the river with his bunch of cattle ?’’ 

‘*That’s right. ’’ 

‘*Well, now, how does he get over to this 
side ?’’ 

**Give it up,’’ said Tookey. 

‘*Well, it’s this away: I went down to old 
Miguel’s ferry yestiddy morning, and while I | 
was talking to old Miguel I happened to notice 
on the side of his boat a patch of white hair | 





that looked like it might have been rubbed | the river. In a few moments he seemed to have | was discreet about his last adventure. He| 


been over, riding a white hawse, lately, and | 
he said nobody, but that old Candelera had | 
brought over a white bull a few mawnings | 
ago. I kep’ talking to him, and seen a couple | 
of white hairs caught in another place that | 
eouldn’t have come from no bull’s tail. Some- 
body’s been riding a skittish white hawse over | 
that old Mexican’s ferry lately.’’ 


| was cropping the scrub round the shed. 


‘¢He’s inside now,’’ whispered Hain, ‘‘and | 


we don’t need our hawses. Now, I aim to crawl 
up front while you wait where you can watch 

the back. I don’t think there’s an opening 
| there, but we won’t take no chances. *’ 


Thus saying, he proceeded to crawl cau- | 
Tookey stationed himself at | 


| tiously forward. 


for Hain, well- 

rather close. 
The weeks dragged along, and Cap Hain fell 

into the habit of leaving the ranch house for 


-Hain always kept his business 


| days at a time. ‘‘Ain’t no wonder he can lay 


round in the bresh by hisself,’’ said Shorten- 
ing, the cook, who was six feet six inches. ‘* He’s 
so durn silent he must be company fer hisself 


‘‘Shore,’’ said Tookey. ‘‘Now ain’t it funny | the rear. The white horse, standing neaf the | —he ain’t fer nobody else.’’ 


I never thought of that before ?’’ 
**Course I ain’t right shore about his coming 


{over here to-night; but I am right certain 


ORAWINGS BY WALT LOUDERBACK 


front of the shed, began to show signs of 
nervousness long before Hain had reached the 
place. The Mexican, whom Cap could see only 





THE MOONLIGHT MADE HIM SEEM A HORSE OF PUREST SILVER 


that this here Caballo Blanco comes over on 
| old Miguel’s ferry one night; lays up during 
the next day ; comes down the river and gathers 


| his cattle the next night; and the fust thing 


you know he’s breaking for the Mexican side. 
Course he’s got help over there. The minute 
the steers is over, he don’t fool with ’em no 
more. And the others don’t come over here, 
’eause they ain’t got hawses like this Caballo 
Blanco. ’’ 

Near the ferry the two men dismounted and, 
with bridles in hand, took up a position in a 
clump of mesquite. Old Miguel lived on the 
Mexican side of the river; for a time they 
could hear the shouts of his children at play ; 
then the sound of their voices ceased. Miguel 
thrummed his guitar a little longer, then the 
lights in his little jacal went out, and silence 


reigned except for the quiet lapping of the | 


river. 
The moon had sunk, and the men were 
beginning to feel cramped and sleepy, when 


| they heard a sound that put them on the alert 


—old Miguel was unmooring his boat. 

A great white horse, rider atop, came noise- | 
lessly aboard, and the ferry shoved off. Tookey | 
made a nervous move for his rifle. 

.** Don’t,’’ whispered Hain. ‘‘ Wait till he 
crosses, and we’ll follow him.’’ 


While the ferry was crossing the river the | 


men made their way nearer to the landing. 
The boat touched. 

‘“*You must be cautious, Caballero,’’ they 
heard old Miguel say. 
he has arrived since you were over.’’ 

‘*Fear not. I care not if ten of the rangers 
be here; they cannot catch Caballo Blanco. ’’ 

‘‘Of a truth,’’ replied Miguel. ‘‘He is like 
the wind. Buenas noches.’’ 

The watchers saw the Mexican proceed to a | 
| small shed that was open on one side toward | 


‘*The accursed ranger, | 


vaguely, stood in the door of the shed, talking 
to the horse as he would to a human being. 
Presently he went inside. The horse, still un- 
easy, stood sniffing the air; every line of his 
magnificent body was tense with suspicion. 

**Howlin’ coyotes!’’ said Cap Hain to him- 
self. ‘‘ Ain’t that some hawse!’’ 

When Cap reached a point about a hundred 
yards in front of the shed, he had to cross an 
open space. He took it quickly, stooping and 
running, and reached a bunch of cactus; but 
the white horse saw him and neighed shrilly. 

A peculiar whistle came from the shed. ‘The 
horse ran to the doorway, and Hain, firing as 
he ran, saw the Mexican mount. A thudding 
of hoofs on the sand, a fusillade of shots, and 
the white horse and his rider were gone. 

A foolish pair made their way to their horses. 

‘*Ain’t that clever?’’ said Cap in a musing 
voice. ‘‘He whistled that hawse to him, same 
as if it was a dawg.’”’ 

‘*And, Cap,’’ said Tookey, ‘‘did you notice 
how that hombre helt to the door jamb to get 
on that hawse—like he was drunk or hobbled.’’ 

‘*]T didn’t notice that; but there shore is 
something funny about that gent’s riding. 
When they went over that rise, I caught him 
| against the sky, and he don’t seem to have no 
| stirrups, ner feet, neither; but maybe it was 
*eause I was kinder peeved. ’’ 

And, riding sorrowfully homeward, Tookey 
kept murmuring, ‘‘But that hawse! Sufferin’ 
snakes, what a hawse!’’ 

When they reached the corral, Cap turned to 
| Tookey. 

‘“‘T’m here for the State of Texas, to catch 
that Mexican,’’ he said; ‘‘but I’d ruther have 
that hawse than forty rewards—and, by the 
great jumping frogs, I’m a-goin’ to have him!’’ 











| was still goin’. 


One evening near the time of the spring 
round-up Hain said to Tookey, ‘‘Know what 
he done the other night? I’d been laying out 

in the bresh quite a spell, and my grub 
give out. Thought I’d go to the Katydid 
outfit and stock up.’’ 

The Katydid was a ranch above the Me- 

Whorter, called Katydid because of its brand 
—KDD. 
- **Got my grub and then decided to stay 
all night with ’em. They was holdin’ to- 
gether a bunch of steers they hed been gath- 
erin’ for several days. They wasn’t good 
herded, but wasn’t very wild, and so they 
had only two men riding night herd. Long 
about midnight these here two boys get 
together for a little confab. They ain’t been 
talkin’ a minute before a man on a white 
horse comes ridin’ into them steers on the 
opposite side from the boys. He’s wavin’ a 
blanket in one hand, cuttin’ loose with his 
gun with the other, and screechin’ like a 
wildcat. Course them steers jest natcherally 
broke all over that country. ’’ 

Several such tricks as that did the Mex- 
ican practice. He seemed to take a delight 
in feats of bravado. Apparently, he was 
willing at any time to match his wits against 
those of the cowmen, and above all to exhibit 
the matchless speed .of his horse. That horse 
was envied for a hundred miles along the 
border. 

Spring came, and Tookey and Hain had 
arranged for a rendezvous near a shallow 
ford along the river. About nightfall of the 
appointed day there came one of the spring 
rises. Heavy rains or a cloudburst above, 
or perhaps rapidly melting snows in the 
far-away New Mexico mountains, piled up 
a head of water that rushed down the river 
like a wall. In a few moments, from a 
placid, shallow stream, the Rio Grande be- 
came a torrent that raged and boiled like a 
caldron. 

Tookey was riding slowly and keeping a 
lookout for Hain, when he heard a horse 
give a sharp, screaming neigh. Thinking it 
must be Hain’s horse, he kept on his way. 
And then he heard a thudding of hoofs 
growing fainter, and just as he realized that 
whoever was on that horse was running 
away he heard a shot, and then a halloo. 
Tookey answered, and made his way toward 
the spot. 

Reaching a point in the darkness and thick 
mesquite where he thought the sound had 
eome from, Tookey called again. 

He was startled to hear Hain’s voice quite 
near him: 

‘Come here, Tookey; I got him.’’ 

Tookey dismounted and made his way 
to the clump of mesquite from which Hain’s 
voice proceeded. He found Hain standing 
on the edge of an opening in the mesquite 
thickets, and, following Hain’s pointing ges- 
ture—made with a forty-five revolver—he 
saw on the white sand the outline of a man. 

‘*Keep him covered, Tookey, while I find 

out how he is. I seen him move since he come 
tumbling out of his saddle. ’’ 

Walking up to the huddled figure on the 
ground, Cap gave a mirthless chuckle. ‘‘ You 
flushed him, I reckon, and he come mighty 
nigh running plumb over me, trying to get 
away from you.’’ 

He bent over the Mexican, and then straight- 
ened up with a jerk. ‘‘ Tookey! In the name of 
goodness! Look here!’’ 

Tookey gave a long, low whistle. ‘*That’s 
the reason he helt to the door jamb the time we 
nearly cornered him at old Miguel’s ferry.’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said Cap. ‘‘And that’s the reason 
he looked so queer-like when he was ridin’.”’ 

The Mexican’s feet had been taken off at 
the ankles, and it was plain that he could not 
walk. 

‘*T reckon, ’’ said Tookey, ‘‘that was why he 
had to have a hawse he could eall to him. He 
couldn’t never catch one.’’ 

The bandit proved to be a small, undersized 
Mexican in the conventional vaquero dress, 
who wore in addition a band of leather about 
eight inches wide, such as some effete cowmen 
use to protect themselves when they are snub- 
bing calves in the branding pen. 

His wound was in the right shoulder—clear 
through, but too high to be mortal. The two 
men bound it up in rough fashion and then 
decided to camp for the night. Tookey was 
bending over the camp tire he had started, 
nursing it to larger flame, when a sudden 
thought struek him. 


‘* Cap,’’ he asked, ‘‘ what become of that 


hawse?’’ 


‘*What!’’ exclaimed Cap. ‘‘Well—I’m a son of 
a gun! Ain’t that the limit? I’m shore gettin’ 
childish in my old age. Last I seen of him he 
yuess the Mex didn’t drop the 


Tookey, with wisdom born of long suffering, | reins over his head, else he’d ’a’ stopped. ’’ 


The Mexican, lying on a blanket near the 





fire, at Hain’s words stopped his low moaning. 
‘*He have got no rein, senor,’’ he said. 

‘*No reins? What d’you mean?’’ Tookey 
asked. 

‘*That’s easy,’’ said Cap. ‘‘I’ve seen plenty 
of ’em that way. He means he don’t use no 
bridle—just guides his hawse with his knees.’’ 

‘*Well, I swan!’’ mused Tookey. ‘‘Say, Cap, 
ain’t that a hawse!’’ 

‘*Yes, but we got a good chance to get him 
now. He can’t cross that river the way she’s 
pounding along now. I reckon a steamboat 
would have hard plugging to do that.’’ 

They ate their meal and gave the Mexican 
some coffee. Discussing their situation, they 
determined that Cap should carry the Mexican 
to the ranch house the next morning, while 
Tookey remained in the neighborhood on his 
hunt for Caballo Blanco. They also decided 
not to secure the Mexican in any way, for, as 
Tookey said, ‘‘It would be a durn shame to 
tie up a no-legged greaser that can’t crawl a 
hundred yards a night when he’s well, much 
less when he’s plugged pretty hard.’’ 

Hain could not tell what time of the night 
it was when he awoke. The moon was high, 
and its strong, soft light turned the sand to 
silver, except where the mesquite and cactus 
threw biack splotches of shadow. The camp 
fire had died down to a soft glow of embers, 
and just across it he could see the outline of 
the Mexican lying on his blanket. Then the 
ranger heard the wounded man whistle—a soft, 
eerie sound, hardly more than a tuneful, sibi- 
lant breathing. Cautiously Hain turned: his 
head and saw a sight that set him athrill: a 
great white horse was softly, stealthily pick- 
ing his way across an.open spot of sand directly 
toward the camp. Every line of his clean- 
limbed body was tense, and his head was 
thrown high; the moonlight made him seem a 
horse of purest silver. 

As silently as a cat the magnificent beast 
made his way across the sand. From time 
to time he stopped and glanced suspiciously 
toward the campers, but ever the soft whistle 
drew him like a magnet nearer to his master. 

Finally, with a soft, cat-like rush, Caballo 
Blanco came directly to the side of the wounded 
Mexican. The bandit sat up, and Hain fondled 
the butt of his six-shooter for the next move; 
but the pain of moving was too great for the 
Mexican, and he fell back on his blanket with 
a low moan. The horse nosed him gently, 
inquiringly, as if he were Wondering why his 
master did not mount and race for the safety 
they had so often won together. 

‘‘You beauty!’’ Hain murmured to himself. 
**You wonder hawse!’’ 

The ranger felt certain that the Mexican 
could by no possible chance escape and, not 
seeing any way in which he could capture the 
horse, was content to watch the beast’s next 
move without interfering. 

But he was not to watch for long. With a 
jerk, Caballo Blanco lifted his head ; he had his 
master’s leathern girdle between his powerful 
teeth, and the diminutive Mexican 
himself swung from the horse’s 
jaws much as a young kitten hangs 
from the mouth of its mother. Hain 
jumped to his feet, but only in time 
to be breasted down by the horse’s 
first swift rush toward the river. 

Tookey, dazed by his sudden 
awakening, grabbed his rifle, but 
Hain dashed it aside as he started 
to follow the horse. 

*“*Don’t!’’ he said. ‘‘You might 
hit that hawse. And anyway,’’ he 
panted, as they ran toward the 
river, ‘‘they can’t never cross the 
Rio in this current.’’ 

They reached the edge of the 
chaparral just in time to see Caballo 
Blanco enter that raging torrent. If 
they had thought that the heart of 
the great horse was to be daunted 
by that flood, they were quickly 
disillusioned. 

‘*That Mexican is holdin’ 
on to his mane with one 
hand,’’ said Tookey, ‘‘ but 
he’s shore to be drownded. ’’ 

‘**T think so, too,’’ replied 
Hain. ‘‘But, man, think of 
that hawse! He don’t know 
it; he thinks he’s saving his 
master. ’’ 

In silence they watched 
the unequal battle. The clear 
white of Caballo Blanco made 
a shining mark against the 
yellow murk of the surging 
river. Whirling in eddies, 
now half buried in the 
yellow waters, now shoot- 
ing downstream like an 
arrow, the white horse 
still clung to its burden 
and still fought toward 
the far Mexican shore. 

The men watched in 
silence, and in a few mo- 
ments Caballo Blanco was 
swept round a bend in 
the river, and they saw 
the great horse no more. 

Neither bandit nor 





































“NO,” SHE ANSWERED QUICKLY. “ 
DOES NOT SATISFY ME. NOT ONE 
STEP WILL I GO TO THE 
SILVERSMITH” 


horse was ever seen again by Americans, but 
the Mexicans say that they see and hear the 
horse often. 

Let the distant neigh be heard on a stormy 
night, and all the little children will rush in 
terror to their mother’s protecting skirts. 

‘*Ah,’’ she will say, ‘‘did. I not tell thee? 
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If thou art a bad boy, of a surety the great 
white horse will get thee. He comes on stormy 
nights to seek his master, and if he find him 
not, he will take bad boys into the river in his 
teeth. ’’ 

And Miguel, the old ferry keeper, sees and 
hears Caballo Blanco often. ‘‘Si, sefor,’’ he 





says, ‘‘of a truth he comes every night when 
the river is at flood, seeking to have me ferry 
him across that he may find his master.’’ 

But itis well known that at times old Miguel 
is possessed of devils, superinduced by mescal, 
and that then he sees many strange animals that 
do not in truth exist; and so I do not know. 


THE HENRY CLAY SPOONS 






e UT this can’t belong 

B to your wedding sil- 

ver,’’ I said, holding 

up a frail silver spoon that, in 

contrast with the rest of the tea 

S service and, in fact, with everything 

in Margaret’s living room, was un- 
mistakably old. 

‘*No, they’re my Henry Clay 

spoons,’’ replied Margaret, smiling 

at her grandmother, whose black eyes bright- 

ened in response. 

‘‘T never heard of that pattern,’’ said I. 

‘I tried to put surprise into my voice as a 
bait for the story that her glance had hinted 
at. Margaret’s grandmother was a real grand- 
mother, with thin white hair, kind wrinkles, 
and a host of tales that she was ready to tell 
without being coaxed. 

‘**Tt’s not the name of a pattern, my dear,’’ 
she began, ‘‘though I doubt whether many 


“patterns have as good a right to their names as 


those spoons; but in spite of the momentous 
event that gave them their name they mostly 
recall to me my own little mother, not as she 
appeared on that particular night, but as she 
used to look hovering over her household gods. 
At the time of the spoons her household gods 
were comparatively few ; most of our furniture 
was of the substantial sort that required only 
to be kept beautifully clean; but to the few 
choice pieces there was a certain amount of 
daily attention due. That meant not merely 
an extra polish for the rocker with the goose- 
neck arms and the spindle-legged Sheraton 
chairs and the mahogany chest; to mother it 
also meant standing across the room to admire 
them happily. 

‘*But the apple of her housewifely eye was 
her wedding silver. I often wonder whether 
her conscience did not prick her occasionally 
on account of the pleasure she took in it. You 
see, she was of Quaker: stock. Perhaps on 
account of the simplicity of her ancestors’ 
living there had been stored up in her an 
accumulated love for beautiful things, and she 
was expressing what her grandmothers: had 
repressed. 

‘*Though I was most like my practical father, 
I had enough of my mother in me to enjoy the 
sparkle and clink of the silver when she laid it 
out by the light of one candle before 
the table was set. That happened only 
when she was getting ready for ‘guest 
nights,’ and then while it was still 
| afternoon. That she did so merely 
‘to save time, I could -not believe. 

I thought, rather, that it was not 
enough for her to see her precious 
array ‘in the presence of father’s sol- 
emn guests, and that she therefore 
set the table early for a little private 
feast of the eyes. The drawn shade 
was of course to keep thieves from 
peering in. Of that I was certain— 
with a sort of pleasant terror that the 
trembling shadows cast by the candle 
only increased. 

‘* After the table was set I was kept 
upstairs for fear of 
my being in Han- 
nah’s way in the 
kitchen, which was 
my favorite haunt. 
My father liked to 
bring people home to 
dine. To my think- 
ing they were not the 
sort that matched the 
silver. Harrisburg, 
though scarcely more 
than a small town 
then, was none the 
less the capital, and 
abounded in serious 
men, whose voices 
rumbled at the table | 
long after sheer cold | 
had driven me from 
my post at the head 
of the stairs. 

‘*In that secret 
spot, which by day- 
light was merely the 
top step, I learned 
many things from the 
downstairs world. I 
had noqualms of con- 
seience over the sin 
of eavesdropping; it 
was unknown to me 
both as a word and 
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as a misdemeanor. I 


was upstairs because children were 
not permitted downstairs after cer- 
tain hours, and so long as I broke 
no boundaries I was justified in 
making my solitude as interesting 
as possible, : 

‘*And I heard things different 
from learned table conversations, 
for I took up my post long before 
the guests arrived. After mother 
had gone down — she really ‘de- 
seended’ the stairs when she had 
on a silk gown—I often heard her 
ask father to come with her to 
look at the table, ‘just to see that 
everything suited him,’ and I felt 
a little sorry at his inevitable bluff 
refusal. And when she asked, as 
she.always did, if ‘this were the 
gown he would have chosen,’ he 
had this answer: 

‘* ‘Be a little brighter than you 
are beautiful, my dear, and I shall 
be satisfied. ’ 

‘“*Then my mother would sigh 
and pass into the dining room for 
a solitary inspection. I tried to 
picture her passing from piece to 
piece at the table, as I knew she 
was doing by the rustle of her 
gown. 

‘To think that father lacked 
interest in the quality of those 
dinners is a mistake. Regularly he 
arrived early from his office to inspect the 
joint before it went into the oven. I wondered 
why the meat should make such a difference 
to men who were so interested in their talk as 
not to mind whether or not my mother wore 
her prettiest gown. I hoped that she would 
ask father that question, but she never did. 

‘*What the exquisite was to her, simplicity 
was to him. Not that he objected to her love 
of the beautiful; that was part of being a 
woman. But anything that seemed to him to 
smack of affectation he set himself against 
vigorously. That, too, I learned from the top 
of the stair after the one ‘guest night’ when I 
had been allowed to appear. 

‘*My mother, when she kissed me good night, 
always said, leaning over me in the dark,’ 
‘Thee’s my darling Betty,’ and my answer 
was, ‘ Thee’s my darling, darling mother.’ 
Without it I never slept, though I must admit 
that my excursion to the top step usually inter- 
vened between her good night and my going 
to sleep. To me it was a confession how. we 
felt toward each other through the day, though 
we never mentioned it. And from that, I sup- 
pose, ‘thee’ came to mean something sweet, not 
to be used commonly any more than ‘darling.’ 

‘*On that particular night I was present only 
because the guest, Mr. Chaplin, was very fond 
of children. He was a fascinating gentleman, 
and I spent the evening on his knee, listening 
to a hundred tales. When it was time for me to 
go, I turned impulsively. 

‘* “Thee’s my dear Mr. Chaplin,’ I said. 

‘‘Instantly I knew I had done something 
wrong. Father glanced queerly at mother, 
whose cheeks were pinker than usual. 

‘*T could not sleep and so took up my post. 
This is what I heard when Mr. Chaplin had 
gone: ‘Isn’t it a little better, my dear, not to 
teach her what she will have to unlearn? You 
know I always considered that ‘‘theeing’’ and 
‘‘thouing’’ an affectation.’ 

‘*] knew that at mother’s home, though I 
had never been there because grandmother had 
died, they used ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ all the time, 
and that mother had spoken so as a girl. I 
wanted to tell her to ask him why he liked her 
then, certain that the question would reduce 
him to abject penitence, but I dared not. 

‘*Mother’s silence—the magic of which, had 
I only known it, wrought the kindly atmos- 
phere of our home that everyone loved—caused 
me to ponder regretfully then, and I felt in my 
vexation that she was a little cowardly. Had it 
not been for the silver I might have held that 
opinion for years; but as it was, I learned that 
my mother could disobey and even make reply. 

**T remember awaking one night in the dark 
and trembling at the crash that had roused 
me. Then I heard my father’s voice, low and 
stern,—he had never been really stern’ with 
mother, —saying, ‘Don’t put your foot on the 
stair, Janet. Go back to your room.’ 

‘*But instead of doing as he ordered she 
came to my room and put her arms round me, 
telling me not to be afraid. Then she deliber- 
ately marched down, and after a sickening 





interval, during which I longed to listen at the 
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I TRIED TO 
PICTURE HER 
PASSING FROM PIECE 
TO PIECE AT THE TABLE 





top of the stairs but dared not on account of 
the dark, they came back together. The 
thieves had gone, the window was nailed fast, 
and I must go to sleep again; but surprise and 
awe, besides the remnants of fear, kept my 
eyes wide open: surprise, because father had 
not said a word about mother’s coming down- 
stairs—instead had held her close by the arm; 
and awe, because the impossible had happened : 
mother’s wedding silver was gone! 

‘*Not once in the days that followed did my 
mother mention it. I was astonished at her 
gayety during meals. Of course we had always 
used pewter for every day, but to me there was 
such a gaping hole in that drawer behind 
mother’s chair where the silver had lain that 
I knew she must feel the emptiness of it like 
a cold draft from the cellar. 

‘*As usual, it was from the top of the stairs 
that I found out the truth. At the table one 
day I had caught mother’s alarmed look when 
father announced guests. 

‘* “My dear,’ she said as soon as I left the 
room, ‘we must have some silver.’ 

‘¢*One experience like this would seem 
enough to me, Janet,’ he replied. 

‘**But think, to seat your guests before 
pewter! I couldn’t do it.’ 

‘¢ *T seat myself to pewter every day, and I’m 
a hearty man!’ He laughed. ‘And you, my 
dear, are hearty—and wise,’ he added, patting 
her on the back, as if the matter were finished. 

“That night she fairly compelled father to 
come into the dining room after the table was 
set. ‘Can’t you see?’ she exclaimed, standing 
before him all daintiness and dejection. From 
father’s laugh I knew that he could not see. 

‘*That night she endured it, and for several 
other nights, though each time she led father, 
protesting, into the dining room. 

‘¢ ‘Cannot we afford it?’ mother asked once. 

‘¢*We shall never have enough to spend 
money foolishly, my dear.’ 

‘*¢Ts it foolish to put the best before your 
guests? We could buy a piece at a time,’ she 
coaxed. 

‘¢*A piece at a time to tempt thieves,’ he 
replied. ‘It isn’t practical, Janet. To me the 
table looks well, and what is good enough for 
me and for you is good enough for my friends.’ 

‘*After that not a word was said. On guest 
nights mother inspected the table as usual, 
but she never asked father to look it over, nor 
did she ask his opinion about her gown. There 
was a deliberate little carelessness about my 
mother as she descended the stairs—no, she 
merely ‘went down’ nowadays—and passed the 
living room on her solitary way to the table. 

‘*That had gone on for several weeks, when 
early one afternoon father opened the door 
hurriedly and called upstairs. The hour was 
unusual enough, but to call upstairs and in such 
a voice—events were on foot! Mother went 
down to him, and I took up my post. 

‘* ‘Janet,’ he began, ‘Henry Clay is passing 
through town. He will speak.at the State 
House this afternoon and dine with us this 
evening.’ Then father laughed. ‘Don’t look 
downhearted, my dear. If we are to have 
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Henry Clay, perhaps our future President, we 
might—we might have a little celebration. Put 
on your bonnet now, before the silversmith 
closes.’ Then he paused grandly. ‘You may 
get whatever silver you like!’ 

‘“There was another pause, and then my 
mother answered in a voice that was unusually 
soft. ‘It seems hardly right after so many of 
your friends have used the pewter,’ she said. 

‘¢*This is a real personage,’ he replied, 
laughing again in pure delight. ‘They will not 
have their eyes on silver, pewter or anything 
but the man—I’1] vouch for that!’ 

‘**But if they’ll not see it, why go to the 
expense?’ asked my mother, alarmingly calm. 

‘* ‘Because this is a special occasion, ’ he said, 
a little amazed. ‘Come, the shop will close.’ 

‘**Ves, I fear it will,’ she answered still 
more slowly and with an odd air of indifference. 

‘*He looked at her, puzzled. ‘I’ve come to 


SCAR 


N ugly capful of wind came 
A blowing off San Pablo Bay. 
The manner in which it set 
the cable oiler’s three-by-three- 
foot platform to swaying was a 
little disconcerting to him. Danny 
Lynch did not mind the ordinary 
breeze, even though it tilted his platform to so 
-sharp an angle that he looked straight-down 
through three hundred feet of air to the swift 
tidewater below him. But those quick, savage 
gusts from the Pacific made him watchful ; they 
spattered the black prepared oil, with which 
he was painting the cable, over his clothes and 
the frail car until the rigging reeked. 

Danny’s head was clear, for he was a ship 
rigger especially employed for the work—work 
that no landsman cared to do. For a month he 
had blithely spent his days far out on the cables 
of the power company that span the strait of 
Carquinez. Those four seven - eighths - inch 
cables, which carried electric power to the 
cities round San Francisco Bay, swung three 

- hundred feet above the water to a steel tower 
on the Benicia shore. The winter rains had 
rusted them, and there was no way to oil them 
except to send Danny Lynch out on his -plat- 
form with a bucket of oil and a brush. 

His little car swung by two pulley wheels 
that ran on the cable ‘that he was painting. 
Ellerson, the Swede, stationed on the tower, 
drew the car in and out with a rope and wind- 
lass, in accordance with Danny’s signals. 

That windy day Danny decided to quit work 
earlier than usual. He was getting close to-the 
Benicia shore where the sag of the cable was 
sharp. Ellerson had all he could do to wind 
in the slack of the rope, for the wind swept 
the platform far to one side and the wheels 
did not run smoothly on the wire. Glancing 
up the sharp angle of the cable to the tower, 
Danny whistled to his partner to ‘‘draw in.’’ 

‘*What’s the matter ?’’ called Ellerson. ‘‘She 
don’t come!’’ 

Danny Lynch saw that the front wheel of 
the rigging threatened to run off the wire, and 
he put his hand through the iron collar beside 
the pulley wheel to guide it on. At that moment 
Ellerson gave a mighty haul, and the wheel 
ran squarely off the wire so that the collar 
smashed down on Danny’s forearm. He gave 
a great cry of pain. 

Ellerson stopped the windlass. ‘‘What’s the 
trouble?’’ he cried. ‘ 

‘*Let out the slack!’’ roared Danny. ‘‘My 
arm’s fast in the wheel!’’ 

But letting the windlass go only threw more 
weight on Danny’s arm; groaning with pain, 
he struggled and writhed. He realized not only 
that the car was locked fast on the cable but 
that he was fastened by his right arm, help- 
less. In a moment he was sick with the pain 
and with the swaying of the car. 

Ellerson stared in dismay at the oiler, who 
hung a hundred feet out on the cable and per- 
haps fifty feet below him. Amid gasps of agony 
Lynch explained the situation. 

Danny thought that his arm was not broken, 
as he had feared at first; but the iron cut deep 
into his flesh, and the rising gale, which rocked 
the car, added to his torture. Clinging to the 
wire with his free hand, he tried to tear his 
arm away; but the pulley collar held it tight. 
Danny looked helplessly up at Ellerson. 

‘*Get somebody—do something!’’ he shouted. 

‘*There ain’t anyone down there now except 
Ed Wilbur!’’ Ellerson cried. 

‘*Tell him to run for the men—get this off 
somehow! It’s breakin’ my arm!’’ howled 
Danny Lynch in his pain. 

As the Swede backed down the slim ladder 
from the top of the tower he wondered just 
how any man would get out to Danny’s car 
when there was only the steel cable and the 
guide rope to afford a passage. 

At the workmen’s boarding house he found 
no one; the gang was a mile away at the 
cable excavation. Ed Wilbur, the clerk and 
timekeeper, was in the office, and Ellerson 
wondered contemptuously what this slim, pale- 
faced chap would do in the emergency. Wilbur 
had furnished great sport for the two riggers 
when, a few days after he came on the job 











agree with you this time,’ he conceded. ‘I 
couldn’t seat Henry Clay to pewter. I want 
you to get the silver, my dear. I want it myself. 
There, does that satisfy you?’ 

‘* ‘No,’ she answered quickly, and her voice 
was not one whit higher. ‘It does not satisfy 
me. Not one step will I go to the silversmith. 
And whatever silver comes into this house, sir, 
for Henry Clay or for any guest, thee’ll bring 
thyself!’ 

‘*Mother turned and was gone; and some- 
thing that I vaguely expected to fall did not 
fall, nor did father look at her as he had done 
the last time ‘thee’ had been spoken in our 
house. He passed his hand nervously over his 
chin and started to speak; but mother was in 
the kitchen with Hannah. After a few mo- 
ments the door closed quietly, and then I 
heard the gate click. I crept downstairs after 
mother, half afraid and half longing to hug her. 


D by 


and something had been said about his various 
college records in athletic and gymnastic sports, 
he had tried to climb the two-hundred-and- 
thirty-foot tower. He had gone halfway up, 
then had turned back so white and trembling 
that he was pitiable in their sight. 

Afterwards, in the evenings, the riggers had 
made no end of jests about Ed Wilbur’s fright. 
Wilbur’s humiliation on that occasion was all 
the more galling to him because he knew that 
on the cinder path or the trapeze bar he could 
have astonished any of these patronizing fel- 
lows; but he knew his weakness in the air—he 
who had never been able in all his life to look 
down from a threé-story window without shud- 
dering. He could not think now without a chill 
of that moment when halfway up the tower 
he had glanced down at the earth that swam 
below and then up at the great tower that 
seemed to float in the air as he clung to it. 

Ellerson, the Swede, regarded Wilbur as in 
nowise likely to propose means for rescuing 
Danny Lynch; but an instinct of perfunctory 
obedience led him to report the matter to the 
timekeeper before he started off across the hills 
to summon the foreman and the gang. 

‘* Hold on! ’’ cried Wilbur, dashing to the 
door to gaze up at the cables. ‘‘How badly is 
he hurt?’’ 

‘*Ya, his arm is broke; he’s fast in the car!’’ 

‘*Then we’ve got to get him out right off!’’ 

** How? I can’t get out to him. The men 
will have to rig up a hoist on the wire to get 
some one to him! It will take hours. ’’ 

The two stared up at the platform, at the 
fragile tower, at the long cables running from 
the top of it off across the water. They saw 
Lynch struggle a moment and then lie still. 

‘*Tt will be dark soon,’’ said Wilbur. ‘‘The 
man can’t wait— he may die of exhaustion. 
Ellerson, come up with me.’’ 

‘*You can’t do anything. He’s way out of 
reach ; the car won’t come in!’’ 

But Ellerson followed Wilbur back to the 
tower. At the foot the timekeeper said firmly, 
‘*You go first.’’ And the Swede, awed into 
obedience by Wilbur’s manner, started up the 
tower. Wilbur clambered after him. 

The first fifty feet of the tower was an easy 
slope; then the narrow iron ladder, becoming 
almost perpendicular, led straight up through 
space. Every thirty feet there was a crossbeam 
to which the ladder was riveted ; between those 
spaces, nothing. Before he was a hundred feet 
up that ladder, Wilbur had forgotten his deter- 
mination. He would have given his own life 
and Danny’s, too, he thought, to be on the 
solid earth again. Ellerson climbed rapidly ; and 
when Wilbur, after a minute of unreasoning 
horror, unwrapped his legs from the rungs 
and slowly started to draw himself up, the 
man had disappeared. Wilbur had heard that 
a man must not look down from a height if he 
is frightened; bat for his life he could not 
resist the inclination, although it made him 
giddy. But to look up was worse. The top of 
the slender tower seemed a vanishing point in 
space to which he could never attain; but he 
kept at it. Sometimes shutting his eyes, some- 
times gazing off across the bay, he tried to 
forget everything except Danny Lynch lying 
injured out in that car. 

‘*‘What nonsense!’’ Wilbur said to himself. 
‘*These men do this every day.’’ 

There was one place, two hundred feet from 
the ground, where he had to leave the ladder 
and step along a narrow beam to where the 
rungs began once more near the corner of the 
tower. As he reached the place a sudden attack 
of vertigo seized him, and he twisted his body 
round the beam. When after a second he 
glanced up, he saw Ellerson looking curiously 
down from the trapdoor in the platform, and 
the expression on the Swede’s face gave him 
sudden determination. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ he cried furiously. 

He got to his feet, stepped firmly across 
to the ladder and was soon on the platform 
beside Ellerson. The big Swede looked at him 
curiously but said nothing. 

For a moment Wilbur lay flat on his back, 
getting his breath. Then, sitting up, he looked 
round. Danny sat in his car far out on the 








‘*An hour later the door opened and in came | just occurred to me—to see the great Henry 


father with a big bundle in his arms. He smiled 
alittle queerly when he saw us. From the way 


| Clay, and mother said I might if I would never 
|do it again, for of course it wasn’t polite. I 


he put the package on the table I knew that it made my last journey there as early as possible 


was heavy. 

***¥You’ll open it, won’t you?’ he asked, 
looking at mother with the same queer smile, 
and patting her arm softly. 





}and nearly slipped down in my elation when 


father met mother at the foot of the stairs, 
which she had descended with the same old 
dignity, and said they would inspect the table 


‘*T wanted to kiss him—and mother did kiss | together. 
him. Then I was allowed to untie each box and | ‘*T cannot remember a single detail of Henry 
touch every shining piece while father stood | Clay’s appearance. I was too full of excitement 


above us looking handsome and happy. I was 
allowed, too, to stay down until the table was 
reset; so it was later than usual when mother 
whisked me upstairs for good. Halfway up she 
turned as father called to her, ‘Wouldn’t your 
violet gown be suitable for to-night, my dear?’ 
and at the top step she stopped and hugged me. 

‘*Ah, that top step! Then and there I asked 
if I mightn’t peep over—as if the thought had 





| at the gleams I caught on the white table as I 


peeped through the balusters. It was mother, 
my dainty mother, happy again with her silver 
to handle and with some other happiness in 
her eyes that I couldn’t account for. The 
puzzle of that was enough to fill my thoughts. 
And so to this very day, though the Henry 
Clay silver it always remained, those spoons 
especially recall to me my own little mother. ’’ 


Charles Tenney Jackson 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


HE SAW ELLERSON LOOKING CURIOUSLY DOWN,.. 








. AND THE EXPRESSION 


ON THE SWEDE’S FACE GAVE HIM SUDDEN DETERMINATION 


cable. Far below and beyond him a big barken- 
tine was slowly sailing up the stream; sailors 
in her rigging looked curiously up at the oiler’s 
platform. Beyond, the great warehouses at 
Port Costa looked like toy houses. Below the 
tower the green hills, with the brown sheep 
trails leading in every direction, seemed very 
far away. Wilbur had to stop looking at any- 
thing at all except Ellerson’s tanned face. 

**Is that wire oiled on this side, Ellerson?’’ 

‘*No. What are you going to do?’’ 

**I’m going out on it.’’ 

The rigger shook his head. ‘‘ You can’t. No 
man could do that. You can’t hold out.’’ 

‘*Yes, I can. I’ve done as much in a gymna- 
sium. I’ve got the wrist hold, all right. 1 can 
go; it’s only the height that bothers me.’’ 

**Don’t try it, man!’’ said Ellerson hoarsely. 
‘*Tt’s awful!’’ 

Wilbur crawled to the cable fastenings, and 
felt of the slender wire that ran off and down 
into space. He was pale but perspiring, and 
his eyes flinched whenever they looked down 
or anywhere indeed except steadfastly off to 
the horizon. Danny Lynch, struggling to ease 
his lacerated arm, moaned feebly. Wilbur lay 
thinking a moment by the edge of the platform ; 
then, gripping the cable, he swung himself 
out into space. 

‘*Here, come back!’’ Ellerson cried. ‘‘Man, 
don’t try that!”’ 

But Wilbur was off on the wire now. His 
body hung straight and limp as a rag, with his 
slender arms above his head. Hand over hand 
he moved, so swiftly that Ellerson held his 
breath and, crouching low, watched him in 
silence. At times Wilbur paused and, wrapping 
arms and legs about his cable, closed his eyes 
and rested. Then on he went along the taut 
wire, the very angle of which made it more 
difficult to traverse. He looked nowhere except 
straight before him. Below him was a sheer 
drop of nearly two hundred and fifty feet, where 
the hill sloped to the water’s edge. It was 
impossible for him to go back. 

Ellerson heard a ery below ; some of the men 
had returned and were gazing up, open- 
mouthed, at the spectacle. The rigger silently 





motioned them to be silent. Danny Lynch 
seemed to be unaware of what was going on. 
The clerk was going slowly now, as if he were 
tired. Ellerson was sick with apprehension. 

‘It’s pretty tough, ’’ said Wilbur to himself. 
His wrists were numb; his fingers would 
hardly open at his will ; his neck seemed twisted 
and cramped. ‘‘I wonder how far I am?’’ 

He heard the faint shouts below, and his old 
delirious desire to look down swept over him; 
but he kept his eyes steadfastly on the sky 
ahead of him. He wondered how soon the sag 
and tremor of the cable would jar his aching 
hands from their hold. 

**How far, I wonder, is it?’’ 

Then his half-closed eyes saw the dull-red 
rigging and the platform almost at hand. 
In another moment he was grasping the iron 
supports of the car that ran to the pulley. He 
swung himself on the planks. Danny Lynch 
opened his eyes, almost fainting from the agony, 
and tried huskily to speak his astonishment. 
Wilbur heard wild cheers and whoops, saw men 
swarming up the ladder to the tower platform, 
saw the earth beneath him, the wide strait 
and the ships like toys, and again his panic 
beset him; but a glance at Danny Lynch, 
twisting in pain, cured that. 

Seizing the brush handle for a lever, Wilbur 
threw himself astride the cable over the plat- 
form and pried the pulley collar up until Danny 
could draw out his sorely wounded hand. Then, 
after the rigger had recovered a little, the two 
of them managed to get the wheel back on the 
wire, and Ellerson, with the others, hauled the 
platform to the top of the tower, where half 
the crew was now assembled. To get the dis- 
abled rigger down that two hundred and thirty 
feet of slender ladder was no easy matter, and 
Ed Wilbur, comigg last, sat tremblingly down 
in the dirt and looked up into the mén’s brown, 
wondering faces. 

‘*Young feller,’’ said the foreman, placing 
a hand upon his shoulder with a kindly smile, 
‘*T guess ye’re seared. But I’ll say this: if me 
or any of the boys had been half as seared as 
you was, we wouldn’t even have climbed that 
ladder for the best job the company’s got!’’ 








E have just lived through a most 
V V wonderful year in the history of the 
world —a veritable annus mirabilis, 
We have seen the climax and the swift, dra- 
matic dénouement of the most tremendous of 
wars; we have seen our own armies fighting 
victoriously on the age-old ‘battlefields of 
France; we have gloried in the defeat of a 
most audacious attempt to gain the empire of 
the world; we have watched throne after 
throne totter and fall and the old political and 
social order of Europe crumble into dust. A 
dozen great events, any one of which would 
make a year memorable, have been crowded 
into the last twelve months. 


BREST - LITOVSK—AND AFTER 


T= year began with the sorry farce— 
which, at the time, had so many aspects 
of tragedy — that was played at Brest- 
Litovsk. The Bolshevik government of Russia, 
conscious of the military impotence to which 
it had reduced the country, and eager for a 
peace behind which it could consolidate its own 
power and begin agitation for a world-wide 
proletarian revolution, put itself unreservedly 
into the hands of the Germans. The delegates 
who came from Berlin were quite ’prepared 
ruthlessly to exploit the weakness of Russia. 
They demanded that Poland, Livonia, Estho- 
nia, Courland and Finland be surrendered and 
be given either Hominal freedom or annexed to 
Germany as circumstances should détermine; 
they insisted upon a very large indemnity in 
money and upon economic concessions that 
would put Russia for an indefinite period at the 
mercy of Germany. The terms were so hard that 
Trotzky at first declined to sign them ; he hoped 
apparently that the German socialists would 
make an organized protest against so imperial- 
istic a peace. But the protest did not come; 
the German delegates turned to the represent- 
atives of southeastern Russia—the Ukraine— 
and made with them a separate peace, which 
acknowledged the independence of that region; 
and the German army was put in motion to 
invade the remnant of the empire that Lenine 
and Trotzky governed. 

That brought the Bolshevik government 
quickly to terms, and on March 2 the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty was signed. Russia lay prostrate 
at the Kaiser’s feet, and the most grandiose 
projects of world dominion became epidemic 
in Berlin. First of all, the Ukraine was over- 
run. German troops occupied Kiev, and over- 
threw the existing government and installed 
one subservient to Berlin under Gen. Skoro- 
padski. Roumania, helpless and cut off from 
all Allied assistance, had to sign a humiliating 
peace at Bucharest; and from its new vantage 
points on the Black Sea Germany looked for- 
ward to the easy conquest of southern Siberia, 
Turkestan and the road to India. 

The vanity of those hopes soon became 
apparent; even before defeat in the west had 
weakened the grasp of Germany on its eastern 
conquests, it was clear that the Brest-Litovsk 
settlement was no settlement whatever. Ger- 
many could get little or nothing from the 
Ukraine or from Roumania; the people were 
stubbornly hostile and when aroused by the 
harshness of the German commanders grew 
murderous. Gen. von Eichhorn, the dictator 
at Kiev, was killed; so was Count von Mir- 
bach, the German ambassador at Moscow. 
Dr. Helfferich, who succeeded Mirbach, fled 
to Berlin, in fear of assassination. Everything 
in Russia was in flux; the Germans could 
confine or control almost no part of the rest- 
less mass. Had they had a free hand in Russia, 
they could have accomplished much—perhaps 
al] that they planned to accomplish; but a 
free hand the Allies would not let them have; 





every German suggestion of peace in the west 
that implied the Allies’ recognizing the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty was quickly negatived in Lon- 
don and Paris and Washington. 


THE GERMAN OFFENSIVES 


ARTLY because of the situation in the 
east, and partly because Marshal von 
Hindenburg and Gen. Ludendorff really 

thought they could end the war by adminis- 
tering a smashing defeat to the British and 
French before the American reinforcement 
could reach the front, the spring saw a most 
remarkable series of German offensives, all 
aimed, first at breaking the Allied front in two, 
and then at containing one part of the line and 
enveloping the other. The downfall of Russia 
had permitted the German leaders to draw 
hundreds of thousands of troops from the east. 
By a tremendous concentration of men and an 
overwhelming use of artillery, Ludendorff, 
who directed the German campaign, won two 
great victories—one on March 21 in front of 
Cambrai, when he crushed the British Fifth 
Army and drove forward almost to Amiens, 
and the other a couple of months later along 
the Aisne, when he stormed the Chemin des 
Dames and sent the French reeling back- 
ward as far as the river Marne. As we look 
back on those days of discouragement and 
alarm, which: now seem so far away, it is easy 
to see why those great victories were not de- 
cisive. The plan -was too pretentious and the 
effort too costly. The advancing Germans out- 
ran their own artillery and supplies and were 
obliged in the end to face Allied reserves that 
were equal to the task of stopping them; but 
on both oceasions it was touch and go. Both at 
Montdidier and Chateau-Thierry the line only 
just held. Two or three thousand fewer bay- 
onets or a very few hours’ delay in getting 
them to the menaced point would have given 
to Ludendorff the real victory that he planned. 

But the peril in which the Allied cause stood 
in those early spring days wreught good, after 
all. In the first place it led to consolidating 
all the Allied armies under a generalissimo, 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch ; and it hastened the 
dispatch of American troops across the sea, 
so that by midsummer we -had more than a 
million troops in France—nearly half of whom 
were ready for service at the front. In those 
two things lay the seeds of the great victories 
that were to follow: unified command under a 
soldier of genius, and continual reinforcements 
of a quality beyond anything the exhausted 
German army could furnish. 


THE DEFEAT OF PRUSSIANISM 


HETHER or not Gen. Ludendorff 

realized the. difficulties into which his 

costly and frustrated offensives were 
likely to lead him, he had no choice but to go 
on. He must drive ahead, still in the desperate 
hope of breaking through his enemies’ line. 
Accordingly, on July 15, he attacked again all 
the way from Soissons to Massiges, in Cham- 
pagne. He planned to take Reims, cross the 
Marne and drive forward toward Paris. Every- 
where he failed. East of Reims the French 
stopped him short; near Chéteau-Thierry he 
crossed the Marne, but the Americans threw 
him back again. Then—on July 18—came the 
first of Foch’s counter-blows—an attack on the 
flank of the great salient between the Aisne 
and the Marne, which Ludendorff had left 
inadequately defended. From that moment the 
tide of war turned; the Germans began a 
retreat that never stopped until under the 
armistice their armies fell back across the 
Rhine. 

The battle that began on July 18 ended with 
the withdrawal of the Germans to the Aisne; 
it was followed by a combined British and 
French attack that gradually spread along the 
whole front between Noyon and Ypres and 
step by step drove the enemy back to the shelter 
of the famous Hindenburg line, which he had 
left in March on the offensive that was to win 
a victorious peace. His successes had left him 
with an extended and vulnerable line and with 
depleted ranks. Foch played upon his situa- 
tion with the greatest skill, using his reserves 
to strike blow after blow, now in Picardy, now 
in Champagne, now in Flanders. He used the 
newly formed American army to break down 
the salient at St. ‘Mihiel that the Germans 
had held for four years; he threw the British 
across the upper end of the Hindenburg line 
at Queant; and by clever operations with his 
French troops he outflanked the difficult posi- 
tions between Laon and Reims on which the 
whole German defensive system hung. 

At last, on September 26, he launched the 
greatest battle of all. The Americans and the 
French attacked in the Argonne, and the 
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British and the Belgians in the region of Y pres. 
Then, when Ludendorff was wholly occupied on 
the flanks, came the deadly thrust at the centre, 
when Byng and Rawlinson attacked Cambrai. 
The victory was complete ; the Hindenburg line 
fell; Lille and the Belgian coast, St. Quentin 
and Laon, all had to be given up. For a time 
the Germans tried to hold on their left wing, 
where the Americans were pushing up the 
Meuse toward Sedan; for defeat there would 
cut the German front in two and result in a 
military disaster. There was bloody fighting 
there, and also at the other end of the battle 
line before Valenciennes; but the German 
morale was breaking; the civilian morale at 
home was already broken. The revolution was 
at hand, and as the British took Valenciennes 
and the Americans reached Sedan, the Ger- 
man chiefs came to Foch humbly asking for 
an armistice, since to prolong the war would 
only make their defeat more crushing. 

The terms of the armistice are well known. 
Asa result of its provisions we have enjoyed 
the spectacle of French troops occupying again 
the cities and the villages of the provinces that 
Prussia took from France nearly fifty years 
ago; we have seen American and British 
and French troops marching unopposed across 
German soil and taking possession of the 
strong places of the Rhine; we have seen 
the German war fleet steam silently between 
the marshaled lines of the Allied fleet, giving 
itself up in tame surrender—wonderful events 
that few of us when the year opened dared 
hope to see within a twelvemonth. 


THE VICTORIES IN THE EAST 


UT it was not only in France and Bel- 
B gium that the war was won. While the 
*” Chief enemy was being driven back from 
the countries he had invaded and ravaged, to 
confess defeat at last as his own frontier was 
threatened, his eastern allies were one by one 
forced by catastrophes in the field to beg for 
a separate peace. Almost on the same day in 
mid-September Bulgaria and Turkey saw their 
fate sealed, one among the hills of Macedonia 
and the other in the plains of Samaria. 

‘Gen. Franchet d’Esperey won his victory by 
throwing his French and Serbian troops 
against the Bulgarian centre while the British 
and the Greeks engaged and held the Bulgarian 
left wing. With irresistible gallantry the French 
and the Serbians took the difficult mountain 
positions west of the Vardar River, and then, 
pushing quickly down into the river valley, 
cut the Bulgarian line in two and destroyed 
the communications of all the armies that lay 
farther to the west. The defeat was crushing. 
The Bulgarian leaders saw that the profit for 
which they had entered the war was lost and 
knew that there was no help to be had from 
Germany. They asked for an armistice and 
agreed to whatever terms the Allied commander 
imposed; their King, the wily Ferdinand, 
whose greedy policy had overreached itself, 
fled from Sofia in disgrace. 

In Palestine Gen. Allenby won a victory no 
less decisive over the war-sick Turks. By a 
daring and brilliant use of his cavalry—almost 
the sole instance of the ‘kind in the war—he 
surrounded and wiped out the broken army of 
the enemy and pushed forward without any 
real resistance to Damascus and Aleppo. Iso- 
lated by the collapse of Bulgaria and left with- 
out either men or means to prolong the struggle, 
Enver and Talaat followed the example of 
Ferdinand and fled from Constantinople. A 
new government under Izzet Pasha made what 
terms it could with the victorious Allies. 

Only Austria-Hungary renfained, and it re- 
quired only a single battle to show how fatally 
weak it was. Torn by internal dissensions, with 
its Slav subjects in Bohemia, Moravia, Croatia 
and Bosnia already declaring their independ- 
ence, and with Hungary in deadly terror lest 
its southern frontier, laid open by the defection 
of Bulgaria, be invaded, the empire was pre- 
destined to defeat. Late in October Gen. Diaz, 
the Italian commander, began a wide offensive 
along the line of the Piave River. Within 
five days he had forced the river, driven a 
wide gap into the Austrian front, seized several 
of the essential lines of communication behind 
it and taken hundreds of thousands of prison- 
ers. Austria at once begged for peace, accepted 


the severe terms imposed by the Allies—and | 


fell into helpless ruin. 


CENTRAL EUROPE IN REVOLUTION 


6 ies governments that planned and hoped 
to profit by this most criminal of wars are 
not only defeated but destroyed. Not only 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria but his son, Boris, who 
sat for thirty days on his father’s throne, are in 
flight, and Bulgaria is ruled to-day by a council 








of ministers supported by a peasant army. The 
Sultan still holds nominal sway over Turkey, 
but he has irretrievably lost the greater part 
of his empire and his position as the head of 
Islam, and the Young Turk leaders who gov- 
erned in his name are fugitives. 

The Hapsburg Empire, oldest in Europe, 
came to an end when Kaiser Karl abdicated 
on November 12. Hungary and the Czecho- 
Slovak state have become republics, one under 
the lead of Count Karolyi and the other under 
the presidency of Dr. Masaryk. The Italians 
are in Trent and in Trieste, and the southern 
Slavs have declared their independence and 
are considering a national union with Serbia 
and Montenegro. 

In Germany the downfall of Prussian mili- 
tary power was followed by a perfect clatter 
of falling crowns. The Emperor and his son 
fled from the wrath of their deceived and im- 
poverished subjects to Holland; the Kings of 
Bavaria and Saxony and Wiirttemberg, the 
Grand Dukes of Hesse and Baden and Bruns- 
wick and Mecklenburg, as well as a dozen minor 
princelings, found that to abdicate was inevi- 
table. One and all they had staked their thrones 
on the Kaiser’s gamble; when it failed, Ger- 
man royalty of greater and less degree went 
bankrupt. 

The world still waits to see what course the 
German revolution will take. It is to-day in 
the hands of the moderate Socialists, Ebert and 
Haase and Scheidemann, who seem inclined 
to avoid the errors and excesses of Bolshevism ; 
but there is a radical element of considerable 
strength, which would welcome a chance to 
repeat in Berlin and Munich and Hamburg the 
exploits of Lenine and Trotzky. Everything 
will depend on the ability that the Socialist 
republic shows in reconstructing the country 
and in maintaining a capable administration. If 
it fails, Germany may easily fall into a welter 
of civil war, for one strong party would like to 
restore the monarchy, if not the Kaiser him- 
self, and another, led by Liebknecht, will try 
to supplant an incapable democracy by a mili- 
tant government of soviets. 

An important element in the situation is the 
attitude that the victorious Allies take toward 
the new Germany and the kind of peace they 
impose upon it. As the year closes, the pre- 
liminary conferences are taking place in Paris; 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George and M. 
Clemenceau and Signor Orlando have a task 
that will require all their wisdom and good 
sense. A great part of the world has fallen to 
pieces at their feet. Their aim must be to put 
it together again justly and equitably. It will 
not be easy to do. There is a vast quantity 
of gunpowder loose in Central Europe to-day ; 
it will be a marvel if the peace conference 
avoids the friction from which may come the 
spark that will ignite it. Fortunately, this isa 
time of marvels. One more may not be beyond 
the reach of possibility. 


AS TO RUSSIA 


REAT Russia, with its government at 
“ Moscow, still remains in the hands of the 
Bolsheviki; but the rest of Russia is in 
diverse hands. With the help of German 
soldiers, Finland made good its independence, 
expelled the Bolsheviki and chose a prince of 
Hesse as king. But the new king never took 
his throne; when the German cause collapsed 
the monarchical party in Finland collapsed 
also, and as the year closes a republic is fore- 
shadowed as the coming order. 

The Ukraine, like Finland, yielded to Ger- 
man influence as long as it was dominant in 
the East, but since the armistice of Senlis the 
Germanized government has been overthrown 
and an anti-Bolshevik régime, inclined to re- 
constitute the Russian state under moderat 
leaders, has taken its place. . 

Siberia has been a battle ground all the year. 
The Cossacks have never shown much sym- 
pathy with Bolshevism, and the Czecho-Slovak 
units of the Russian army, who entered Siberia 
with the. intention of making their way back 
to Europe by way of Vladivostok and the sea, 
have sturdily resisted the efforts of the Bol- 
sheviki, aided by released German prisoners, 
to disarm and disperse them. Step by step they 
were drawn into open warfare with the Bol- 
sheviki and, aided by Cossacks troops and by 
thousands of loyal Russians escaped from 
the Bolshevik tyranny, have cleared the greater 
part of Siberia of the Red troops. Half a dozen 
separate governments have arisen during the 
year in the wide spaces of Siberia, but one 
by one they have been absorbed by that at 
Omsk, which assumes the title of ‘‘ All Rus- 
sian.’’ It has the sanction of the Conference 
of Ufa, which was composed of members of 
the Constituent Assembly that met in Petro- 
grad last January, but that the Bolsheviki 
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violently dispersed as soon as they found | to adopt a less dictatorial policy toward China 


they could not control it. It is recognized 
also by the anti- Bolshevik government of 
Archangel, which maintains itself by the help 
of Allied military forces in northern Russia, 
and it appears to represent the really demo- 
cratic forces in the country—the men who 
want, not class government, but freedom. 

The Soviet government, now established at 
Moscow, has ruled with an iron hand; during 
the summer there was a veritable reign of 
terror in the chief cities of central Russia. We 
get little trustworthy news from the distracted 
country, but thousands of persons are known 
to have been put to death as ‘‘counter-revolu- 
tionists.’’ Among them was the former .Czar 
Nicholas, who was killed at Ekaterinburg in 
July. His family is thought to have shared 
his fate. There is great disorder and terrible 
suffering in Russia, and more than once there 
have been reports of a consequent breakdown 
of the Soviet government. ‘That has not yet 
occurred, and no one knows what would follow 
if it should occur. The Allied governments 
have sent troops into Siberia as well as into 
northern Russia and have agreed to send 
civilian commissions to assist in the work of 
reconstruction; but their forces are hardly 
numerous enough to be of more than local 
service, and affairs are still too disordered to 
make reconstruction possible. 


AMERICA AND THE WAR 


HERE is room only to glance hastily at 
the remarkable events that have occurred 
here in the United States. We have 
raised, trained, equipped and sent across the 
sea approximately two million troops ; we have 
built about four million tons of shipping; we 
have raised ten billion dollars in two great 
-loans, and through the efforts of the War In- 
dustries Board, the War Trade Board, the 
Shipping Board, the Food Administration, 
the Fuel Administration and other agencies 
we have codrdinated and directed the wonder- 
ful energies and resources of the country in a 
way that has been a source of astonishment 
both to our friends and to our enemies. Under 
legislation passed by Congress, the government 
has taken charge not only of the railways 
but also of the telegraphs and telephones and 
more recently of the cables as well. We have 
decreed national prohibition until the armies 
are completely demobilized, and during the 
summer we registered our entire male popula- 
tion between eighteen and forty-five years of 
age for possible service in the war. The House 
of Representatives voted to submit to the leg- 
islatures of the states an amendment to the 
Constitution that provides for woman suffrage, 
but the Senate by two votes failed to agree. 
As the year closes, President Wilson upsets 
another precedent by leaving the country for 
several weeks to consult at Paris with the 
Allied leaders concerning the terms of peace, 
and the constitutional lawyers are busily dis- 
cussing the degree of authority that his absence 
bestows upon the Vice President. 


OTHER EVENTS 


N Great Britain the outstanding events of 
] the year are two: the failure of the Irish 

convention, which adjourned in April, to 
agree upon a scheme of government for Ireland, 
and the general election, which has just been 
held. The Irish convention found itself unable 
to reconcile the aversion of northeast Ulster to 
home rule with the desires of the rest of the 
island, and Mr. Lloyd George in going before 
the people two weeks ago pledged himself to 
carry out a home-rule scheme for Ireland— 
but not to coerce Ulster to submit to it. The 
general election was the first to be held since 
1910, for the life of the late Parliament was 
prolonged more than three years to avoid the 
excitement of an election in war time. The 
Labor party and the Sinn Fein party, which 
demands the complete independence of Ireland, 
showed greatly increased strength. 

In France the fiery patriotism of M. Cle- 
menceau not only rekindled and sustained the 
flagging energies of his fellow citizens but 
put a decisive end to the subterranean machi- 
nations that long threatened French morale. 
Bolo Pasha and M. Duval, prominent in the 
defeatist movement, were shot as traitors. M. 
Malvy, long minister of the interior, was 
exiled, and former Premier Caillaux, most dan- 
gerous of all German agents, is now on trial. 

Japan has made a step in the direction of 
democracy by doing away with the system of 
clan government that has existed there ever 
since parliamentary institutions were intro- 
duced. The ministry of Mr. Hara is a party 
ministry rather than a council of representa- 
tives of the various feudal clans. It promises 





and to follow a more sympathetic course in 
its relations with the Western nations. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS. —The war-revenue bill was un- 
der debate in the Senate. The Republican 
Senators opposed it, because it provides the 
taxation policy for 1920 as well as for 1919; 
the Republicans, who will control the next 
Congress, desire to attend to that matter them- 
selves. —— Director - General McAdoo recom- 
mended to Congress that the railways be kept 
under government control for five years. 
e 
FFAIRS IN THE EAST.—Reports from 
the interior of what was Austria-Hungary 
represent political affairs as in a state of abso- 
lute chaos, and speak of frequent armed clashes 
between neighbors of different speech or nation- 
ality. Galicia and Eastern Hungary, where the 
confusion of people is the greatest, are the most 
disorderly. Small regions, only a few miles in 
extent, are demanding self-government on the 
ground of some difference in dialect. 
e 
EACE CONFERENCE. — Premier Cle- 
menceau is expected to head the French 
delegation at the peace conference, accompanied 
by Marshal Foch, M. Jules Cambon and 
Capt. Tardieu. Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bal- 
four, Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Nicoll Barnes | 
are to represent Great Britain. Several British | 
political leaders, Mr. Winston Churchill con- | 
spicuously, took occasion to say in the course | 
of speeches delivered during the parliamentary | 





campaign that the British Empire could not 
give up its command of the sea, even to a 
League of Nations, since it had found that | 
command necessary to the very existence of | 
the empire. Mr. Churchill added that Helgo- | 
land would not be demanded from Germany, | 
and predicted the early nationalization of Brit- 
ish railways. 3 


USSIA.—As the German troops withdrew 

from Esthonia, Livonia and Courland, | 
Bolshevik forces entered those provinces and | 
earried on a lively campaign of pillage. The | 
provincial councils have appealed to the Allied | 
governments for protection against the Bol- 
shevik invasion, and British warships were 
sent to Libau and Reval. Gen. Skoropad- 
ski, former hetman of the Ukraine, was shot 
after the new government headed by Gen. 
Denikine had established itself at Kiev. 

S 

ERMANY.— The Allied troops reached 

the Rhine during the week: the British 
oecupied Cologne, the Americans Coblenz and 
the French Mayence. The German army, 
having withdrawn behind the Rhine, began to 
demobilize rapidly and in most cases in an 
orderly manner.—— There was some disorder 
in Berlin following a meeting of the Spartacus 
Socialists, called to protest against the arrest 
of the executive committee of the Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s Council and to take action concern- 
ing the formation of a ‘‘red guard.’’ The rioters 
came in contact with soldiers supporting the 
Ebert government, and machine guns were used 
with effect. The arrested committeemen were 
released, however. An organized demonstration 
of soldiers and sailors hailed Chancellor Ebert 
as ‘‘President,’’ but he put aside the honor. 
— A popular meeting at Cologne demanded 
the secession of the Rhineland and Westphalia 
from Prussia, and the establishment of a repub- 
lic to be federated with other German states. 

j e 

HE HOHENZOLLERNS.—The premier 

of Holland, Jonkheer Beerenbrouck, told 
the Dutch Parliament that William II had the 
right of sanctuary in Holland and could not be 
returned to Germany if that were demanded 





by the new German government.——There |. 


was a report from Leipzig that the former 
Kaiser had made an unsuccessful attempt to 
kill himself. ° 


URKEY.—The entire Turkish navy has 

been surrendered to the Allies. —-A group 
of Turkish newspapers, supported by the lead- 
ing business and professional men of Con- 
stantinople, urges a limited monarchy and a 
parliamentary government, proportional repre- 
sentation for racial minorities, an American 
political adviser in each ministry and each 
administrative province, and American control 
of the national gendarmerie and police for a 
period of about twenty-five years. 

e ° 

ERMAN PLOTS.—Sensational testimony 

concerning German propaganda in this 
country since August, 1914, was given to the 
investigating committee of the Senate by Mr. 
Bielaski, Chief of the Igvestigation Department 
in the Bureau of Justice. He produced papers 
to show that a number of well-known citi- | 
zens, including Senators Hitchcock and Hoke 
Smith, Mr. W. R. Hearst, Dr. William Bayard 
Hale and Professors Sloane and Burgess were 





regarded in Germany as being friendly to the | 
German campaign, and that Dr. Hale had | 
received pay for his services. 





Applied Patriotism 


Woman has made herself in- 
dispensable to the Nation's war 
activities. This is being demon- 
strated daily in many splendid 
ways. The telephone operator 
takes her place in the front ranks 
of our“national army” of women. 


Back of the scenes, invisible, 
her war work is to make tele- 
phone communication possible. 
Through her the Chief of Staff 
in Washington speaks: to the 
Cantonment Commandant in a 
far-off state. The touch of her 
fingers forges a chain of conver- 
sation from Shipping Board to 
shipyard, Quartermaster Gen- 
eral to supply depot, merchant 
to mariufacturer, city to country, 
office to home. 





% 
ZY One Policy 


Without her this increasing 
complexity of military, business 
and civil life could not be kept 
smoothly working. Hers is pa- 
triotism applied. She is _per- 
forming her part with enthu- 
siasm and fidelity. 


The increasing pressure of 
war work continually calls for 
more and more telephone oper- 
ators, and young women in 
every community are answering 
the summons—cheerfully and 
thoughtfully shouldering the re- 
sponsibilities of the telephone 
service upon which the Nation 
depends. Each one who an- 
swers the call helps speed up 


the winning of the war. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 















Z th bright and new-looking. Cleans and polishes 





A Dandy Home Plan 


is a Use 3-in-One Oil in each room. It keeps every- 


the iture and floors. Makes economical d' 
dust-cloths and polish mop. Puts a sparkle on win- 
dows and mirrors. 


e 
3-in-One 
is the oil your mother used to make her sewing 
machine run easy. It has over 30 different uses 


| 


FREE SAMPLE of 3-in-One and Diction- 
ary of Uses—both free. Write for them. 
-in-One Oil Co., 165 AIH. Bdway, N.Y. 
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Cuticura Soap is 
Easy Shaving for 

Sensitive Skins 


The New Up-to-date Cuticura Method 


CHICKENS SICK? Roup, Colds, Canker, 

8 Bowel Complaint 
Limberneck, Sorehead, etc., the best remedy is 
always GERMOZONE. At most dealers or 75 ceuts 
postpaid with 5 book poultry library free. 


CEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 719, Omaha, Neb. 


Cc, CLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG FREE Sj 


CAL. Either pin y 
i figures, one or two colorsenamel. Silver plate 
Y 20 ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 35¢ ea. 
. BASTIAN BROS, CO, 


$3.50 doz. - 
Rochester, N.Y. 


























Equal to Every 
Requirement 


The New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine is equal to every 
requirement of 
home sewing. It 
is equipped with 
complete set of best at- 
tachments and will yield 
equally good results 
whether the work be the 
finest tucking on sheer 
material, hemming, ruf- 
fling, quilting, braiding, up 
to sewing on heavy suitings. 


Try It Three Months Before Deciding. 
Our plan makes it possible for you to try this 
high-grade machine in your home for three 
months before deciding. If not satisfactory 
we refund your money and take back machine 
at our expense. Full particulars sent upon 
request. 


Our Low Prices Will Surprise You. Our 
unique system of selling direct from factory 
to home effects a large saving for each pur- 
chaser. We offer a choice of seven styles, in- 
cluding foot treadle, electric and rotary models, 
guarantee each machine for twenty-five years, 
and pay all freight charges to your nearest 
freight station. Shipment made from four 
conveniently located shipping points in East- 
ern, Central and Western sections. 


A post-card request brings you our free 
illustrated booklet and attractive terms 
by return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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BLACK WALNUT 
CBy William Hervey Woods 


mai 


‘7 TWELV Einches wide?” But see my sturdy 
irth! 

I'm that, almost twice o’er, 

For I’ve stood here fast rooted in the earth 
A hundred years and more. 

“And nine feet long?” Ah, but it’s fifteen, clear, 
To where my first boughs spring— 

’Twas on those boughs in bygone days and 


dear 
My laddie tied his swing. 


They say he’s flying now, far o’er the sea— 
What? “I’m to fly? I, too?” 

Nay, then, for even a rough old walnut tree 
Sometimes good dreams come true. 

A thousand times I’ve watched the day come in 
I never saw go down. 

Always these fields and woods alone I’ve 

seen— 

And shall I see a town? 


I watched the lad the day he went to war; 
My topmost boughs and tall ~ 

Saw him stand still on yonder hill afar 
To take last leave of all. 

Lingering, he turned ; but slowlier, sadlier still 
Turned from the stile, the gate, 

The pair he left, here on the old home hill 
With me—to watch and wait. 


























But now at long and last is come my turn— 
Want driving blades of wood, slow-grown and 
stern, 
God-made for use man-wise— 
O laddie, wait me on the heavenly plain 
As here I waited you. 
For when your empery of the air you gain 
e 98 
NATURE’S INVESTMENT 

a HAT Scripture lesson you read this eve- 

ning, Dr. Keble, about the talents, 

seems to me one of the most difficult 

passages in the whole Bible,” said 

ister in front of the pulpit. ‘I can 
understand about the man with five talents getting 
five more and the man with two talents getting 
two more. But it has always seemed to me that 
Christ was unspeakably harsh in ordering the 
taking away of the one talent from the man who 
it; and, at least, he hadn’t squandered the money.” 

“TI think you misapprehend the way Christ gave 
the command,” said the minister. “I don’t think 
He spoke harshly or with feeling. He was not ex- 
actly commanding when He said, ‘From him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he 
verse. Nature is niggardly about her investments. 
She always recalls the uninvested pound. An 
abused>power always vanishes. You can’t hold it. 

“Don’t you remember the fishes in Mammoth 
Cave that thé old geography told about? They 
were supposed to have had eyes at one time. But 
so nature took them away. They tell us that once 
the mistletoe used to strike roots into the ground, 
but when it became a parasite, sucking its life 
from the trees, it lost the power to assimilate raw 
food from the soil. Isn’t there an illustration of 
this very law going on before us to-day in the fact 
Indian? We don’t need this keenness of sight and 
hearing as the Indian did; so nature has with- 
drawn the investment. There is no waste in the 
careful housekeeping of the Infinite. 

“That is why it is so pathetic to hear men say 
that they have no capacity for spiritual things, or, 
imply by that a veiled criticism of God or to show 
their superiority to churches and spiritual helps. 
As a matter of fact, they are condemning them- 
selves. Every man once had spiritual capacities. 
When he says he hasn’t them any longer he shows 
that he has let them die. Nature has recalled her 
the parable of talents. Do you remember how beau- 
tifully Francis Thompson stated it in his poem, 
In No Strange Land? Part of it runs like this: 

“Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our benumbed conceiving soars; 
The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
The angels keep their ancient places; 
Turn but a stone and start a wing! 
’Tis ye, ’tis your estrangéd faces, 
That miss the many-splendoured thing.” 
oe 
THE LOCKED DOOR 
The major was sitting in his wheel 
chair under the great beech. A table 
at his elbow was piled with books and 
writing materials, but for the moment 
the major was not busy. He was 
gazing thoughtfully before him. His face, young 

“Hello, Maj. Ramsay!” Kitty said softly. 

In a flash the grave look fell away. ‘‘Good morn- 
ing, little neighbor!” he said. 

The two had grown to be warm friends since he 
had come back to learn how to live all over again 
—this time in the world ofa wheel chair. 
there?” Kitty asked, forgetting her own errand 
for a moment. 

The worn face lighted with a fine pleasure. 

“Yes, that’s Tim Jevons. I have high hopes of 
Tim. He’s slow —that’s why he never got on: at 
school. But once let him get hold of a thing and he 
work in the world by and by.” 

“Sometimes,” the girl replied, “1 feel just about 
half an inch high.” 

“And is this one of the times?” 

“To think that a boy like Tim should succeed and 
I fail! But that’s exactly what I’m doing. I meant 
colors. But one thing after another keeps inter- 
rupting —things that I can’t help —not unless I 
drop out of everything ; and—well, there it is.” 

“Did you read about Ausburne of the Antilles, 
the other day?” the major asked. 

Kitty shook her head. ‘‘No; just the headlines. 


These warships in the skies 
I shall be flying, too! 

Mrs. Barstdw as she greeted the min- 
had not invested it. The man was so modest about 
hath.’ He was merely stating a law of the uni- 
they didn’t need them in the darkness of the cave; 
that-we can’t see or hear with the keenness of the 
as they put it, no genius for religion. They wish to 
investment, as Christ indicated is her method in 

Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 
HE gir! slipped softly through the hedge. 
for the rank he bore, looked worn and tired. 
“Isn’t that Tim Jevons going down the street, 
holds on like a bulldog. Tim will do a big piece of 
to carry through that secretarial course with flying 
That was one of the interrupted days; and you 





never get time to read yesterday’s papers. Tell 
me, please, what did Ausburne do?” 

‘He was wireless operator on the Antilles. When 
the ship was torpedoed he was in bed. He rushed 
to the radio room, calling good-by to a friend as he 
ran. When the friend followed him he found the 
door locked on the inside. And from within that 
locked room on the sinking ship the calls that were 
to save others were flying across space.” 

“Oh!” the girl cried, turning her face to hide 
the sudden tears. 

The major nodded. “Clutches you at the throat, 
doesn’t it? It’s that way with lots of things in life 
—lock the door and throw the key away.” 

“You’d make a great surgeon, Maj. Ramsay,” 
the girl said ruefully. “Between Tim Jevons and 
Ausburne of the Antilles, what chance are you 
leaving a poor girl? Is that playing fair?” 

But the major’s tired eyes looked contented. 


og? 


PACIFYING MY LORD 


UMAN beings never feel much more help- 
H less than when they are in the power of an 

animal the ways of which they do not 
understand, A man unaccustomed to horses feels 
as if he were going to his doom when circum- 
stances compel him to attempt to harness a spirited 
animal. Anyone can appreciate the panic that 
overwhelmed a party of campers in India when 
a huge elephant made them an unexpected visit. 
Mrs. M. A. Handley describes the 
incident in her book, Roughing It 
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at home and he sed i and the boy was not to blame 
to suffer for same so i wont to ask you if i am re- 
sponsolibilliti to Pay the Cost and the damage 
what this girl don with my auto but she dont own 
noting but is a working girl and her father lives in 
Canada. Plese let me know at onse by a letter 
and sent Prise of charges and i will Pay let know 
if i am Responsobel for this Rack. Ansuer by 
Returnd male at onse.”’ 

The correspondent was advised to settle, unless 
the injured man’s own negligence contributed to 
the accident, since the facts stated strongly tended 
to show liability. : 
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ZEPHYRINE BUZWELL’S FLAG 


8 a clerk in Lem Staniford’s grocery and gen- 
A eral store Lucius Binns usually came to his 
work in the morning with the agreeable 
expectation that all the news of the day in the 
twin towns, Norley and Hentley, would be his for 
the mere trouble of keeping his adequate ears 
open. But to-day he arrived with the even more 
satisfactory conviction that the most interesting 
item of news was his to contribute. He withheld it 
until the usual frequenters of Lem’s hospitable 
array of kegs, boxes and a battered chair or so 
were all in their places. 

“Say, Uncle Eli,” he said, addressing himself to 
the lean, wrinkled, chin-tufted dean of the corps, 
“I see somethin’ kind of int’restin’ this mornin’ 
acrost from our house at Miss Zeffy Buzwell’s.” 











“You can’t send boxes now, I suppose, but you 
can order things. We’ll need some money —” 

Uncle Eli raised a shaky. but imperative hand: 

“We'll get it! There don’t a star go up in this 
town that don’t mean more than folks jest countin’ 
it; and as for countin’ on it, like Zeffy Buzwell’s 
doin’, it jest ain’t to be stood! Zeffy’s got to be the 
fust to contribute. Come along, Si; you and me’s 
goin’ right up there this minute to see she does it.” 

“Gosh!” remarked Lem Staniford, admiringly, 
as the two aged cronies started resolutely on their 
way. “I’ll back that old pair of toddlers to win 
out even agin Zeffy Buzwell. She’ll have to give 
’em somethin’ because ef she don’t they’ll jest set 
there and discourse, able and eloquent and un- 
tirin’, on the meanness of every Billington, dead 
and livin’, from Gin’ral Washington’s day to ours, 
until she’s wore out. They’ll make that flag of 
hern stand fer more’n she thought it did!” 

“Well,” said Lucius, taking down a can of syrup 
for a customer, “that’s all to the good for one 
soldier; and I guess there won’t be much pity 
wasted on Zeffy Buzwell.” , 


oe ¢ 


A HOSPITAL CHRISTMAS 


MERICAN women who have spent aChristmas 
in a war hospital say that they will never 
forget the experience. Here, in these places 

of mercy where life is ever struggling to win the 
battle with death, where men are heroes and 
women angels, you find the true 
spirit of the yuletide. 





in Southern India. 

Besides the servants and my- 
self, says the author, there was in 
camp a naturalist, Mr. W——, who 
was spending his three months’ 
leave with us. About four o’clock 
everything was quiet, and Ayah, 
my servant girl, had just brought 
in coffee, when I heard Mr. W—— 
calling me, and sent her to inquire 
the reason. She came running 
back immediately to say that an 
elephant was out there, all by 
himself, with no mahout. 

Yes, indeed, there he stood, 
gazing about him placidly and 
good-humoredly ; but there was no 
telling what he might take into his 
head to do on finding himself his 
own master. Our only idea was 
to keep him thus good-humored 
by plying him with food until his 
mahout should miss him and come 
to the rescue. The servants 
brought rice, sugar— whatever 
there was. The big creature fed 
himself happily, but the dainties 
disappeared so fast that I feared 
for our resources. 

Presently Mr. W—— spied half 
a@ cocoanut, and without looking 
first to see whether it were full or 
empty threw it toward the ele- 
phant. It happened to be a mere 
shell. The instant the elephant 
saw that there was no meat in the 
nut he lost his temper, trumpeted, 
put his foot upon the shell, and 
then lifted and dropped that 
sledge-hammer foot with a threat- 
ening air, as much as to say he 
had a mind to serve us in the same 
manner. How to pacify the ele- 
phant was beyond us. 

At that critical moment the ma- 











At the hospital where I was last 
Christmas, says Mary King Wad- 
dington in My War Diary, we 
lighted the tree with the help of 
two big convalescent soldiers; all 
the others—men, nurses and Sis- 
ters—were kept carefully away, 
so that we could have a surprise 
for them. The tree was lovely— 
all white, with nothing on it except 
white candles and shining silver 
ornaments. The one hundred and 
twenty packages—one for each 
soldier— were piled on a table. 
Each contained a pair of woolen 
socks, a knife, tobacco, chocolate, 
a pipe, a pencil with a long chain, 
two handkerchiefs, and a note- 
book with a picture of Joffre. On 
other tables were oranges, cakes 
and an enormous cheese. 

When the last candle was light- 
ed we opened the doors and the 
men came in, headed by the 
grands blessés on crutches and 
canes, with heads and arms ban- 
daged. Three or four were carried 
by their comrades, who put them 
down very gently on the long, 
cane chairs provided for them. A 
soldier priest, just from the front, 
with his vestment over his uni- 
form, made a short prayer and 
blessed the tree. The men sang 
very well the old Noél of Adam. 
Then a young boy recited very 
prettily the Noél of Théophile 
Gautier; and another little fel- 
low, holding a flag taller than he 

was, sang the verses of the Mar- 
seillaise, with the whole assembly 
joining him in the chorus. He was 
a little timid at first, but the men 
encouraged him. 

Then the distribution began. 








hout appeared. Taking in the sit- 
uation at a glance, he called out 
something in Hindustani to the 
elephant, just as you would speak 
to a human being, and with the 
same result: the uplifted foot was dropped, and 
the whole demeanor of the animal changed. Like 
a defiant child who knows his master, he shuffled 
off to his own part of the camp. 

Before the elephant went, however, Mr. W—— 
gave it a cocoanut filled with white sugar, which 
the elephant graciously accepted. After that he 
would not bear malice. The memories of elephants 
are proverbial, and an affront is forgiven only 
when the amende honorable has been made; other- 
wise things are likely to turn out awkwardly for 
the offender. 
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TRIALS OF A LEGAL EDITOR 


EFORE I became law editor for a farm paper, 
says Mr. Arthur L. H. Street in the Bellman, 


I used to doubt the genuineness of some of 


the absurd queries we occasionally see propounded 


in the Answers to Correspondents columns of 


newspapers. Now I am almost prepared to believe 
that a Utah man actually wrote Bill Nye for infor- 


mation concerning the nature and habits of Lim- 


burg cheese, as a basis for experiments in the use 
of that substance as motive power. 

Of the hundreds of queries that come to my 
Office in the course of a year, most of them are 
commonplace enough. But one correspondent in 
fifty sends in a gem that gives the editor a smile 
that rests his tired countenance. 

For phonetic spelling the following takes first 
prize over all other letters received: “I vons to 
exchj u a Cristion tru jou waljubel Paper. B. hees 
a Bill begenst Dand B macks the Bill and D seins 
it and D hees a Clam on 160 and Prows op on the 


Clam 1914 and the Nott was seined in 1907 in June 


ond he provd op en Mars can a Lawyer du ani 


Ting in this plees answar in jou Paper how many 


jaers is a Not god.” 
An antiprohibitionist, with a view to both the 
past and the future, complained that he was taken 


into custody on a charge of intoxication and, for 


want of a jail in the village, was held for a day as 


prisoner in a livery stable. He wanted to know if 


he could recover the value of the time he lost from 
work while kept in confinement with the horses, 
and if he could not compel the village authorities 


to erect a jail! He was told that it was only the 
horses that had ground for complaint, and that it 
was within the sound discretion of the village au- 
thorities to determine whether there was sufficient 


demand for a municipal lockup. 


A North Dakota farmer writes: “‘I alow my self 
too ask you a bout a law Propasion same is My 
Boy and Girel of Canada went to a dans on a naber 
town with my auto and at mid nite super they went 


out to have a ride and the girl took the stear weel.”’ 


She ran over a pedestrian and “‘insuered one of his 


legs and broke one of his bones. And this man 


wonts me to pay the damage. My boy is age 18 
and the girl age Past 18 mabe 20 wich i could not 
locate but she sed she was 18 and she steared this 
car. Numbers of time before i have been to a Laur 


THE EXTRA-SPECIAL CONSTABLE 
Drawn by H. M. Bateman in the Tatler 


Uncle Eli Emmons cocked an attentive eye. 
“Umph!” he said. ““What’s goin’ on at Zeffy’s?” 

“Well, now, Lucius, that’s funny,” interrupted 
Uncle Si Bonney. ‘I was thinkin’ about Zeffy Buz- 
well only yestiddy. Gettin’ me a shirt, I was, to 
Levins’s, and there stood Zeffy to the next counter, 
pricin’ things. They was all too dear for her —” 

“Course they was!” snorted Uncle Eli. “Ef a 
seraph took tickets at the gates of paradise, 
Zeffy’d try to beat him down on the price of ad- 
mission. It’s the Billington blood.” 

“They was all too dear,” resumed Uncle Si, “‘but 
she seemed resigned enough to let ’em go till she 
come to a service flag —” 

“A what?” several voices spoke together. 

“A service flag. She pawed it over and fussed 
about it a long while, but finally she said anybody 
with an attic could rake out stuff enough to make 
one like it, and she’d be whipped ef she’d encour- 
age extortion, payin’ sech a price. She flounced 
out; but I been wonderin’ what in creation she 
wanted of a service flag, anyways. Zeffy’s a lone 
woman. Ain’t got a male relative, so fur’s I know.” 

Lucius sprung his sensation. 

“Well, she’s hung it. Kind of puckery and queer, 
it looks, and the star more like a starfish wavin’ 
his arms, it’s so crooked; but it’s a service flag, 
and it’s up in her front winder. Seems that long, 
lanky, pie-faced youngster she’s had workin’ about 
the place six weeks or so was a sort of forty- 
*leventh cousin: hadn’t a dollar or a relative in 
the world when his ma died, and Zeffy offered him 
a job, and he tuk it. I kind of figger he didn’t know 
the job, nor Zeffy, neither.” 

“T guess he didn’t, pore feller!” assented Lem 
Staniford, meaningly ; and everyone laughed. 

“Well, but why didn’t folks know who he was?” 
inquired Uncle Eli, aggrieved. “I don’t see no 
sense in makin’ mysteries.” 

“°Twa’n’t intended to, I don’t believe. Zeffy’s 
close-mouthed as an oyster, nachrally ; and I guess 
the young feller was so disgusted when he found 
what he was in for he jest wa’n’t in any hurry to 
claim her fer a relation.” 

“What I want to know is—why does she want 
to claim him? There’s a woodchuck in that holler, 
somewheres,” declared Uncle Si. 

“She told my mother,” said Lucius, dryly, ‘‘that 
it was perfectly outrageous the way she was both- 
ered and besieged to give to one thing and another 
nowadays, and most insulted like she was unpa- 
triotic if she didn’t. She said she hoped she’d. be 
let alone, without bein’ misunderstood and ma- 
ligned, now folks could see she’d give her own 
flesh and blood, which was fur and away more 
than money.” 

“My soul!” said Uncle Eli. 

“Look-ahere,” exclaimed Uncle Si, “that young- 
ster wa’n’t here more’n a month scurcely, but ef 
Zeffy’s the nearest. he’s got to a relation, and her 
house is the nearest thing he’s got to a home, 
why, he belongs to Norley. There’d ought to be a 
star for him on the church flag —” 

“And some one to write to him and tell him —” 








The two small boys with the help 
of two little girls gave out the 
presents. Each package was num- 
bered, and it was pretty to hear 
the childish voices calling out the 
numbers. Each man—who could—stood up when 
his number was called and saluted, saying, “Prés- 
ent.’’ It was funny to see all the big men eating 
cakes and chocolate like schoolboys. 

The good Sisters hovered over them all, taking 
good care of the wounded men, lest they should 
slip or fall. 

When all the candles were burning low, the 
Pére Lausan made a short address, thanking the 
ladies in the name of the men for the pleasure 
they had given them, not only the material part,— 
the packages,—but also for the thought in making 
the féte for them, sick and wounded, spending their 
war Christmas in a hospital. The tree would always 
remain a bright spot in their hearts and memories. 
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NOT FOR THE PRINCESS 


GOOD many years ago, when Queen Alex- 
andra was still Princess of Wales, she had 
accompanied the prince upon a ceremonial 

visit to one of the great Midland cities, where, 
after the main object of the day, the laying of the 
corner stone of a hospital, had been accomplished, 
there followed a round of visits to public in- 
stitutions, with speeches and the presentation of 
bouquets, addresses and resolutions. 

As the royal carriage was returning, a blocking 
of the road ahead delayed it in front of a school. 
The children had been given a recess, and were 
crowded on the curb to see the royalties. It had 
been composition day, and a very pretty little girl 
in a white dress still held her composition in her 
hand. Moved by curiosity and the pressure of her 
comrades behind her, she stepped into the street 
and stood close by the royal carriage, smiling 
shyly up into the princess’s face. That gracious 
lady returned the smile and, seeing the paper 
clutched in the child’s hand, assumed that it was 
one more loyal address and stretched her hand 
out to take it. The surprised little author surren- 
dered it silently —and just then the procession 
passed on. 

A few moments later Princess Alexandra, glanc- 
ing down, was struck by something unusual in the 
aspect of the paper in her lap—probably a certain 
scrawliness and inkiness—and opened it for a 
better look. She read this astonishing title: 

“On the Habits of Toads.” 
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WHY THE EDITOR LEFT TOWN 


T was because the following items appeared in 
his paper: 

“Mrs. Thomas W.-Johnson read an article 
for the women’s club entitled, ‘Personal Devils.’ 
Seventeen were present.” 

“Mr. John Crouse shipped a carload of hogs to 
Kansas City one day last week. Three of his neigh- 
bors went in with him to make up the load.” 
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The Sorrow Oh, stately was the castle 


of Lady Of Lady Eleanore. 
Eleanore The mountains rose behind it, 
The blue sea lay before; 
And yellow gold its vaults did hold 
That made a goodly store. 
( II 


The sun shone on the castle, 
And all the land was fair, 

And all the people loved her 
Who was the mistress there; 

Yet, sad and sore, her fond heart bore 
A burden none could share. 


Il 


She mourned her son belovéd; 
For when her lord had died 
A band of bold marauders 
Had torn him from her side,— 
The only lad the mother had,— 
And sailed beyond the tide. 


IV 


And from that day of terror 
The Lady Eleanore 

Had bent beneath her sorrow 
That meekly still she wore; 

And all the years were dim with tears, 
And no light lay before. 


V 


So gracious was her bounty 
That all throughout the land 
The common people journeyed 
To kneel and kiss her hand; 
Her grief they knew, and it is true 
That love can understand. 
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of ian Clair Minot 
. Drawings by Gertrude Kay 
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VI 
The Now once upon a Christmas, 
Christmas To tower and vaulted hall 
Revels The mistress of the castle 


Had summoned one and all. 
“Good friends,”’ 
And never ill befall!’’ 


Vil 


Then merry was the feasting, 
And merry was the song, 
And all the castle echoed 
The laughter of the throng— 
Save hers, who crept aside and wept, 
“How long the years, how long!”’ 


Vill 


The fires were blazing brightly, 
The walls were echoing, 

When through the door a minstrel 
Moved toward the lighted ring: 

“Will cease the din if I come in,”’ 
He said, ‘‘and let me sing?’’ 


Ix 


A hush fell on the revels, 
The dancers’ feet grew slow; 
She turned, the wistful lady, 
And saw him standing so; 
Her lovely face, for all its grace, 
Grew white as Christmas snow. 


x 


“Oh, sing us then a ballad!”’ 
They cried from hall and stair. 

The minstrel smiled before them, 
A youth with manly air; 

He looked at her, she did not stir— 
The lady pale and fair. 


“What shall I sing but the bold marauders’’— 
Thus did the minstrel start his song— 
“Stealing a child from the homeland borders, 

Bearing him off on a journey long? 


“What shall I sing but the distant places 
Where the child to his manhood grew, 

Searching ever in women’s faces : 
For the eyes that his childhood knew ? : 
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“What shall I sing but the battle story 
When he fared on a far crusade, 
Tipping his lance in a crimson glory 
For the cause that his king had made ? 


‘“‘What shall I sing but the shining splendor 
Of his palace across the sea, 

Left for aye while his footsteps wander 
Seeking the home that used to be? ”’ 


Xil a 


Close in her arms she held him 
Who had been lost so long, 
And such a joyous tumult 
Arose from all the throng 
The ancient hall did nearly fall, 
But haply it was strong. 
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The The music broke and faltered; 
pr rs Reunion A sudden word rang free. 
bod The lady moved to meet him— 
*“*My little lad!"’ said she. 
5 th pe “The years were long, but with a song 
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SS == Within that stately castle, 





As we have told it here, 
They still tell of the minstrel 
Who sought the Christmas cheer— 
And found the best that any quest 
Can find, in any year. 
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she cried, ‘“‘great cheer betide, 
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besides surrounding her domestic group with an 
elegant oval device of garlands, eagles and ban- 
ners, had added a finishing and triumphant touch. 
One of her pupils, in her diary, recorded the result: 

“The Hair of the Muses and Appolloe’s curls 
were emb’d in silk, as usuall, Very neatly done, 
but not to compair with our Geo. Wash. and his 
Lady’s and the Little Custisses and even the Black 
Butlers wooll, which was all done in Real Hairs, 
which were from our own heads, and very proud 
we were to pluck them. Exsept the Niggroes which 
had to be draw’d for by Lott among the dark girls, 
none of them being willing. The little Dog with 
which the young Custisses sport was also Real, 
being Hannah’s hair which is red and lucky to use 
it, neither Gen. Washington nor his Family nor 
the Niggroe being possible in that color, and but 
for the dog Hannah would have been disapinted. 

. . Every Body says that the Muses Harkening to 
‘Appollo is a handsome piece, but the Washington 
Family excells every piece either Mrs. Lovewell’s 
Girls or Miss Browns have done before, besides 
being a finer Subject and not Pagan. Mrs. Love- 
well is said to be much cast down but trys to put 
a good face on it.’ ° 


REDUCING A PRUSSIAN TO THE 
RANKS 
YANKEE truck driver and a Prussian officer 
A clashed behind the Chateau-Thierry front, 
as a returned American officer tells the 
New York Sun, and the episode shows us the exact 





BOILS 


Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 

—— 

BOIL is an acute circumscribed inflam- 

mation of the skin caused by the devel- 

opment of pus-forming germs in the 

duct of a sweat gland or alongside a 

hair. It is much larger than a pustule, 

which is superficial, contains only a 

drop of pus and seldom causes pain; it is smaller 

than a carbuncle, but more sharply raised above 

the skin, and when it breaks it has only one open- 

ing, whereas a carbuncle usually has several. Pus- 

tules are disfiguring when numerous, but otherwise 

are of slight moment; boils are painful, but unless 

neglected or improperly treated are not danger- 

ous; carbuncles, however, are not only painful, 

but may, in persons already weakened by disease, 
cause death. 

A boil first makes its appearance as a little, hard 
pimple, more or less itchy and perhaps slightly 
painful; it grows rapidly, becomes cone shaped, 
and is surrounded by a reddish area; it soon aches 
and throbs, and grows worse at night. After a 
while, if the boil is not lanced, it becomes a little 
softer and at the top a small white point appears, 
through which pus escapes when it is pricked or 
broken. Then the opening enlarges of itself, and 
finally it gives exit to the whitish core, which is 
the dead gland in which the inflammation started. 
After the core is out, the walls collapse and the 
cavity promptly heals. A boil may be solitary, or 
there may be two or three at once, or—as is more 
common—they may occur .consecutively, one be- 
ginning as its predecessor heals. 

The treatment of a boil should be thorough, and 
you should not allow it to scab over before it is 
thoroughly emptied of matter and core, for if the 
pus and germs are retained they may enter the 
system and cause a mild blood poisoning. The best 
treatment is to open the boil widely by two crossed 
cuts, thus giving exit to all the contents and allow- 
ing the free application of antiseptics. Some per- 
sons, however, object so strongly to the knife that 
it is necessary to resort to the slower and some- 


























times less-effective poulticing. Many physicians 
condemn poulticing because it is likely to be fol- 
lowed by another boil or by a crop of them. That 
may be prevented, however, by smearing the skin 
with vaseline that contains thymol or boric acid 
or with ichthyol ointment. The household remedy 
of soap and sugar is as good as any, especially 
after the “head” of the boil has opened, for it pre- 
vents scabbing until after the core has come out. 
oe 9 
WON BY A HAIR 
LITTLE anecdote recently related by 
The Companion of Miss Fiske’s once- 
famous school in Keene, New Hamp- 
shire, where literature and music 
played an important part in the curric- 
ulum, has caused a reader to point out 
that art also was not neglected. She still owns a 
minutely elaborate sepia drawing executed while 
there by her great-grandmother, and representing, 
in painstaking but most inaccurate detail, The 
Parting of Dido and Aneas. 

Dido is shown weeping into a handkerchief 
amply large enough to cover a tea table, and her 
sandals are equipped with French heels! 

Even earlier institutions than Miss Fiske’s— 
schools so far antedating such academies and semi- 
naries for young ladies that it would be necessary 
to prefix several great-greats to our grandmothers 
who attended them—also paid conscientious atten- 
tion to art, as they then understood it. Some of 
them even made it a specialty, expressed through 
the medium of “mourning pieces” and embroidery 
pictures, such as were then perpetrated and ad- 
mired. 

In two little old-time villages, separated only by 
a river and a long covered bridge, there were at 
one time two rival schools: those of Miss Sukey 
Brown and Mrs. Ann Lovewell. The rivalry be- 
tween their pupils was inteuse, and centred chiefly 
upon the production of embroidered pictures by 
the leading pupils. The parents of Miss Sukey’s 
prize pupils had proudly hung upon their walls 
through successive years marvelous representa- 
tions of tombs and weeping willows, coats of arms, 
pious and patriotic devices ;‘ those of Mrs. Love- 
well’s girls received classical scenes: The Return 
of Ulysses, Penelope and Her Suitors, Cassandra 
Prophesying in Vain. The greater ambition of 
these attempts carried the day in popular estima- 
tion, and Miss Sukey Brown herself perceived at 
last that, if she were not to be content with 
second place, a master stroke was necessary. . 

Selecting her six most skillful pupils, she set 
them at work, in relays, upon a patriotic embroid- 
ered picture, to be presented to the minister. 
Mrs. Lovewell, not to be so easily outdone, started 
her cleverest girls upon a picture for the wife of 
the minister of the other village, who was newly 
married, for the embellishment of her parlor. It 
represented The Muses Harkening to Apollo. Miss 
Sukey Brown’s simpler choice was The Washing- 
ton Family. 

As both pictures progressed apace, the twin vil- 
lages seethed with interest. It was the general 
opinion that Mrs. Lovewell would again triumph, 
especially as her picture would contain ten figures, 
and Miss Brown’s only five. But Miss Sukey, 





it of deference the “doughboy”’ pays to the 
privileges of the Prussian military caste. 

After depositing supplies and ammunition at the 
front, the big army trucks were filled with German 
prisoners who were to be taken to the rear. A 
German captain, a member of a famous Prussian 
regiment, was among the detail of prisoners as- 
signed to ride in the truck of which this particular 
driver had charge. The Boches had filled the body 
of the car when the driver noticed that the cap- 
tain had not joined them. 

“Climb in there!’ he ordered. 

“Look at my uniform! Don’t you see I’m a ca) 
tain? You don’t expect me to ride with them?” he 
said in perfect English, indicating the soldiers, as 
if they were so many caged dogs. Then he de- 
manded a place on the driver’s seat, where there 
were already two slightly wounded American sol- 
diers going back to dressing stations. 

“Nothing doing!” said the ‘‘{doughboy.” “ I’m 
particular about my company! Get in with your 
gang, and be quick about it!” 

“Throw off those American swine and make 
room for me on that front seat!”’ ordered the Prus- 
sian. “I’m a captain and — 

He got no further. The driver slid a grimy fist 
into his pocket and pulled out a big penknife; the 
other hand shot down, gripped the Prussian by 
the collar and jerked him from the ground as if 
he had been a child. i 

“Captain, eh? Well, that won’t worry you long! 
See here!” And as he spoke he deftly clipped the 
insignia from the officer’s shoulders. 

“You’re busted!’ he said. “ You’re a private 
now! Get back in the ranks with the rest of them!” 
And he dropped the sputtering Prussian into the 
back of the truck among the other prisoners. 
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AN INHOSPITABLE EDITOR 


N traveling through western Canada several 
years ago Mr. Frank Carrel stopped at a small 
settlement where on one of the houses he 

noticed a sign, Rainy River Herald. In Canada’s 
West and Farther West he tells of entering the 
establishment and of what followed: 

We found an old man setting type. There was a 
table and a chair, and of course a few exchanges 
lay about. We asked for the proprietor or editor, 
but to all our questions we received a blank look 
from the compositor. Beyond the old man, who sat 
at a rickety case engaged in the slow process of 
hand composition, there was a crazy press that 
appeared to be about to fall to pieces. We moved 
near him, and when we attempted to read his 
copy he got up from his stool, walked slowly to 
the table and wrote upon a piece of paper that he 
handed to us. It read: 

“TI am the proprietor, editor, reporter, compos- 
itor and pressman. I also deliver all my papers, 
but regret to say that I am deaf and dumb. Very 
sorry. Good-by.” 

We were sorry, and left our cards after bidding 
him adieu, and often, recalled to mind this sad in- 
cident until, later on, we learned that the old man 
was no more deaf and dumb than we were, but 
that he had an aversion to visitors. 
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A VOICE FROM HOME 


HE mere presence of the women who serve 

in the canteens in France, women of gentle 

nurture who submit with enthusiasm to every 
kind of discomfort, turning their hands to any sort 
of labor, always gentle and kind and indefati- 
gable, is an inspiration to the young soldiers. They 
represent home and all that is: sacred in home 
ties. Often, says Mr. E. H. Sothern in Scribner’s 
Magazine, the tongue-tied ~warrior will sit and 
stare at the smiling canteen worker by the hour 
with a loving hunger in his heart. 

“Can I do anything for you?” said a woman to 
one of these lonely ones one day. 

The soldier had approached the counter where 
the ruddy-cheeked lady was dispensing sand- 
wiches and hot chocolate, and with several other 
fighting men was gazing on her with wide eyes. 

“Can I do anything for you?” 

“No, lady,” said the shy son of Mars. “I just 
wanted to hear you talk.” 
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SPOILING A GOOD STORY 


ORAH was a new servant in the employ 
of the Brown family, and she had not been 
twenty-four hours in her place before she 

had the misfortune to drop a piece of roast beef 
on the floor. Roast beef that has been used as a 
mop becomes just a little bit gritty to the taste, 
says Forecast; and so Norah thought it a part of 
wisdom to consign it to the garbage can. 

“I think, Norah,” remarked Mrs. Brown, coming 
into the kitchen later in the day, “that we will 
have some of that roast beef cut cold for supper.” 

“Sure, and Oi’m sorry, ma’am,” responded 
Norah, contritely, ‘but the cat got it when Oi 
wasn’t lookin’.”’ 

“The cat got it!’ exclaimed the mistress, with a 
surprised expression. ‘“What cat?” 

“Oh, save us, ma’am!” replied Norah in great 
consternation. ‘Ain’t there no cat?” 
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DAD'S LITTLE 


Ce Brur 


URING the five weeks **.. 
that we were at Nome, 
Alaska, my father’s 

duties as United States Com- 
missioner for the Territory 
made it necessary for him to 
visit a whaling station at Akutan, which is one of 
the Aleutian Islands—that long chain of small 
islets that stretches out from Alaska toward Asia. 

He was going on the patrol steamer Bear,—then 
the coast guardian of those waters,—and he asked 
mother and me to go with him. I was delighted at 
the prospect; but mother did not at all relish the 
idea, for she is likely to get very seasick on the 
water. 

So mother stayed at home, and I went with dad. 
On board the Bear I met a girl of about my own 
age, named Cherry Rankin, who had been living 
with her parents at Kotzebue Sound, where her 
father had had a general store. During the past 
winter, however, both parents had died, and 
Cherry was now trying to reach Fairbanks, where 
her mother’s sister lived. The captain of the Bear 
had taken her in charge, for the Bear looked after 
everyone. up that way; it made a circuit of the 
native villages alongshore, settled quarrels, broke 
up the liquor traffic, and kept things moving right. 

That trip to Akutan was one of the most inform- 
ing excursions I have ever made. I had never seen 
a whale before. Small steamers went out from 
Akutan to hunt whales, and they returned to the 
wharf towing the carcasses. There the natives cut 
up the whales and tried out the oil. They then made 
the flesh into fertilizer and put it up in sacks. We 
saw eight whales brought in, one of them a mon- 
ster that would have weighed as much as a hun- 






P- | dred horses. 


A part of dad’s business there was to learn 
about the flesh of whales. He and some other 
officials in Alaska thought that whale beef, if well 
prepared, might become an article of food in place 
of mutton and beef. He had inquired of an Ameri- 
can living in Tokyo, Japan, as to the methods of 
curing and cooking whale meat in that country, 
where it is a common article of food. 

Dad says that the whales that are captured 
every year would furnish several million barrels 
of nutritious meat. 

‘But it smells so!” Cherry and I both exclaimed. 
“Who could eat it?” 

“Oh, that’s because proper care is not taken in 
curing it,’ dad said. ‘‘Whale meat, when fresh 
and clean, has no bad odor.” 

Mother thought the idea abominable. “You are 
wasting your time,” she once said to father. 
“White people will never eat it. They-all know 
how whale oil smells.” 

“Oh, but, Eugenia, that’s merely because the oil 
has become tainted on shipboard,” said dad; but 
he could not convince her. 

“T should rather turn vegetarian than eat whale 
beef!’ she exclaimed. 

We were at Akutan two days. Besides the big 
whale to which I have referred, they brought in 
a@ sperm whale and a small humpback that the 
whalemen said was no more than a year old. It 
was a very sleek creature about fourteen feet 
long, and weighed about a ton and a half. Its skin 
was black and shone as if it had been polished. 

We should travel from Nome to Fairbanks in 
the course of a few days, and so dad offered, much 
to my delight, to take Cherry Rankin home with 
us, so that she could make the trip to her aunt’s 
with us, Cherry, of course, was wild with joy. 

This addition to our family made our three small 
rooms on Front Street pretty crowded ; and, since 
the facilities for cooking were primitive at the 
best, dad arranged for us to take some of our 
meals at a restaurant farther up the street. 

The Bear had returned to Nome late in the eve- 
ning; and at noon the next day mother and I, with 
Cherry, went to the restaurant for dinner. A friend 
of mother’s, Mrs. Furber, had called, and mother 
had invited her to have dinner with us. 

Dad had gone on ahead. In fact, he had been to 
the restaurant twice that forenoon to arrange, as 
we supposed, for a table and for certain dishes 
that were to be cooked in advance. He was wait- 
ing when we arrived, and had a corner of the 
dining room reserved for us. 

The first course was beef soup, followed by a 
dish of which I am very fond—liver of young 
lamb or veal, first boiled, then chopped, put into a 
frying pan a few minutes and afterwards dressed 
with butter, salt and pepper. Such liver is light- 
colored and tender, and quite unlike old liver. 
Mother is as fond of it as anyone, and we found 
that Cherry liked it quite as well as we did. 

“Could I have another helping?” she asked. 

I was on my second already, and so was Mrs. 
Furber. Mother, too, sent her plate round for 
more, and asked whether it was lamb’s or calf’s 
liver. 

“Calf,” dad replied. “Don’t be bashful if you 
like it. There’s plenty. It was one of the largest 
calves I ever saw.” 

It certainly was delicious; so soft and tender, it 
seemed to melt in our mouths. In fact, we partook 
so heartily that we had little appetite left for the 
roast beef and vegetables that followed. The beef, 
however was especially juicy, red and relishable. 
Indeed, we had seen no beef half so good since 
we had come to Nome. 

“Why, this must be a pretty good restaurant,” 
mother remarked, glancing round the place. “I 
don’t see where they get such meats. We haven’t 
been able so far to find anything to compare with 
them. Warren,” she said to dad, “please ask the 
proprietor of whom he buys his meats, so we can 
go there, too.” 

Dad said he would; and we went on to the des- 
sert, which was not very good, and then had our 
little after-dinner cup of coffee, which was bad 
enough. 

“But that delightful calf’s liver makes up for 
all,” mother said. 

Almost the last thing before we fell asleep that 
night, Cherry said to me that she wished we could 
have some more of that delightful veal for our 
breakfast; and I remember replying, half asleep, 
that I guessed we must have eaten it all. 

We had break fast the next morning at our rooms: 
just coffee, cracked-wheat cereal, rolls and sliced 
bananas. In the course of it mother remarked 
reminiscently that she supposed one calf could 
hardly be expected to afford liver for four persons 
more than once. 

Dad smiled at her across the table. ‘“Well, may- 
be,” he said. ‘It was quite a large calf, the largest 
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I ever saw. I believe they 
thought it would weigh three 
thousand pounds!” 

Mother’s eyes opened. 
“What do you mean?” she 
exclaimed incredulously. 

“As much as three thousand pounds, I am sure,” 
father replied with a chuckle. “The liver alone 
weighed sixty-five pounds.” 

With that I began “to smell a rat,” and thought 
of our trip to Akutan. But mother was still in the 
dark. 

“Are you trying to be funny, Warren?” she cried. 

“Not at all,” dad replied. ‘‘That was a calf all 
right—a whale calf. I’m glad you liked it. I thought 
I wouldn’t tell you at the time,” he added ; “I was 
afraid it might detract from your enjoyment.” 

I think mother was a little vexed for a moment. 
I suppose she was thinking of all the hard things 
that she had said of whale meat. 

“What an exceedingly bright husband I have!” 
she exclaimed, but she could not help smiling a 


little. 
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LIFE UNDER THE BOLSHEVIKI 


Tis extraordinary, topsy-turvy conditions 
that prevail to-day in Bolshevik Russia are 
amusingly described in this letter from the 
Kiev correspondent of the Amsterdam Handels- 
blad: ; 

We are sitting in the garden of the coffee-house 
of Sahmedeni, drinking coffee and eating French 
pastry. The coffee costs three rubles per glass and 
the pastry costs three rubles and fifty kopecks 
a piece. Our waiters wear the Russian uniform 
and putties. My waiter has the belt of an officer. 
I point to it and say, “An officer’s belt?” 

“Fen, six.’’ 

“Did you buy it here in town?” 

“No. I was an officer in the artillery. All the 
other waiters have bden officers, too.” 

I wonder why they have all turned waiter. The 
reason is simple. It is not very difficult to learn 
the waiter’s trade, and these military men have 
never learned anything outside their own pro- 
fession. I wonder whether I can offer this man a 
tip. The poor fellows must need the money, and I 
try to be. generous. But my lieutenant will not 
take the money. He blushes, and when he notices 
that the other guests notice his discomfort he 
rushes away with a tray filled with empty glasses. 

The scene is animated enough, but there is a 
curious preponderance of uniforms. Fully ninety 
per cent of all the men wear a uniform of some 
sort. They cannot all be soldiers. They wear their 
uniforms as a protection. During these days the 
uniform of a private is the best badge of liberty. 
Furthermore, the quartermaster’s department had 
uniforms galore to give away to all those who 
asked, and civilian clothes are terribly expensive. 
A pair of shoes costs eight hundred rubles—a suit 
of clothes, twenty-two hundred rubles. And yet 
there is a happy social tone. People dine for hun- 
dreds of rubles and drink evil white wine that 
retails for sixty rubles a bottle. 

Where do all these people get the vast sums 
necessary for a pleasant afternoon in the Ukrain- 
ian capital? They obtained their riches during 
the first happy months of the revolution. You 
called yourself a “Bolshevik” and took whatever 
you liked. People used to call this stealing, but 
that was quite wrong. As a thoroughbred proleta- 
rian you merely ‘took back” what a grasping 
bourgeoisie had “stolen” from you during the 
many centuries that had gone before. 

Wherefore, everyone in Russia has money now- 
adays. Paper money, of course. There also is a 
large quantity of ‘‘Kerensky money,” but the 
man in the street refuses to take it. He will try to 
load it down on you when he gives you change for 
a hundred-ruble note, but he will not take it him- 
self. The monetary mix-up is incredible. Every 
city has printed money of its own. 

Prices have increased a thousand per cent. 
How can I give an adequate idea of this world? 
Hundreds of thousands of men and women were 
doing absolutely nothing except spend stolen 
money. They have forgotten how to work, and 
when the sober day of reckoning comes—what is 
this vast horde going to do? Make another revolu- 
tion perhaps. But how can you make a revolution 
when there is nothing left to “take back” ? 

You will ask, “Is there nobody at all who 
works?” Certainly. There are a lot of people 
who work very hard indeed. 

Who are they? The old possessive classes of 
society. They have lost every cent they ever had. 
They are salesmen in shops, and they are street 
cleaners, and they work in the fields, and they get 
jobs in the sewer department and become clerks. 
They work hard and make no money. That goes 
to the few men willing to work in factories. They 
used to get three rubles for ten hours. Now they 
get one hundred and ninety-four rubles for eight 
hours, and most of those eight hours they loaf. 
In the cigarette factories wages for girls went 
from ten kopecks a day to eleven rubles. But as 
the state increased the duty on tobacco by a thou- 
sand per cent, a box of cigarettes costs twenty 
rubles. Nicotine is a great antidote for the anxiety 
of the revolutionary times, and everyone smokes 
cigarettes at this exorbitant price. 

That night I dined at the Hotel Praga. A sailor 
from the Black Sea fleet, very drunk and very dis- 
orderly, started to make a speech. The drunken 
sailor was a nuisance. In Holland or any other 
country he would have been kicked out long 
ago. But you cannot kick out a Bolshevik sailor. 
Ukrainian gendarmes are called for. They come, 
armed with guns and sabres. Do they pick up the 
miscreant and pitch him into the street? By no 
means. They sit down and start an argument. The 
proprietor in despair telephones the secret police. 
The man from headquarters comes. Does he pitch 
the miscreant into the darkness of the unlighted 
street? By no means. He sits down and joins the 
argument. When we leave they are still talking. 

When I reach my hotel, I find that my room 
has no bed, no washstand, and no table, I ring the 
bell. The servant who comes smiles pleasantly. 
Here is a guest who wants a bed. What a funny 
idea! At last 1 get a mattress, for some hundreds 
of rubles. Then I ask for a few sheets. There are 
none. The Bolsheviki took them all. 

I fall asleep on my wooden mattress and dream 
that I have been torpedoed and that I am floating 
about on a piece of wreckage. Outside the endless 
noise of the Russian night continues. 
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HE COMPANION CALENDAR that we have prepared for 1919 is, in its design, 

its convenient form and size and its general arrangement, the same as last year’s. 

The new set of colors that we have chosen for it, however, makes it prettier than 
ever before; and the clever aphorisms and the whimsical drawings that appear on its 
pages surpass, if possible, the standard of former years. 


The Calendar, which is shown above at its actual size, can be stood firmly on desk or 
table, or can be hung on the wall. We have designed the Calendar with the special pur- 
pose of making it convenient, useful and attractive, and we feel that we have succeeded. 


The Calendar will be given to all new subscribers, and to all old subscribers who renew 
their subscription for 1919. 


EARLY RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


T is a pleasure to acknowledge the extremely gratifying response to our requests of the past few 
weeks for early renewal of subscriptions. While we have been no less willing than in the past to 
accommodate our continuing subscribers we have been obliged this year by government regulation 
to ask that renewal payments be sent us promptly before expiration to avoid interruption in mailing 

and loss of papers. We thank all who have so cheerfully accepted this war condition and urge others 
who still may be intending to renew at this season to make a special effort to have their orders in our 
hands in the next few days. 


PRICE STILL ONLY $2.00 


HE Youth’s Companion is one of the few periodicals that have not advanced in price this year. 

Of = the strictest operating economy throughout our plant we thus far have been able to defer 

asking our subscribers to share the burden of the enormously increased cost of making and deliv- 

ering their Companion each week. Whether the present low price can be maintained depends 

entirely upon war conditions of the near future, which are wholly beyond our control. Wecan, however, 

assure every subscriber that a remittance of $2.00 this month will be accepted in payment for another 
year of The Companion. Please do not delay. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“DAT’S MAH BOY.” 
Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1911 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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BESIEGED BY eoreaeine WOLVES 


PARDO, a Baffin-Land native, + pee 
and I had located our hunting 9% 
camp twenty miles away from ~ 

the Eskimo settlement of Kaparo- 
klik. Four wolfish Eskimo dogs were 
secured outside the snow igloo, with the 
ends of their long, sealskin traces made 
fast to'a pair of musk-ox horns frozen 
firmly to the ground. A sledge, composed of 
pieces of wood and whalebone, lashed together 
by means of sealskin thongs, stood beside the 
hut. 

A broad lake, several miles in length, lay 
before our door. Beyond the level ice sheet, a 
chain of rugged hills extended to the north- 
westward as far as we could see. The vicinity 
of the hills was a favorite haunt of musk oxen 
and wolves; foxes and hares were also quite 
abundant there. 

The wolves were a source of considerable 
annoyance to us, They were white, shaggy 
brutes, equal in size to the largest of our dogs, 
and, although cowardly by nature, they were 
so numerous and food was so scarce that Ipardo 
had once expressed a fear that they might 
muster up sufficient courage to attack us. Many 
a luekless Eskimo has fallen a victim to the 
ferocity of some starving pack. 

One morning Ipardo and I started out toward 
the range of hills after musk oxen. After riding 
an hour on the light sledge we reached the 
upper end of the lake and halted the team. 
The dogs were made fast by tying the ends of 
their traces to an ice cake on the shore, while 
Ipardo and I continued our journey on foot. 
In addition to his lance, the Eskimo carried an 
old-fashioned musket, while I was armed with 
my rifle and a few cartridges. 

We had tramped for several hours over the 
rough, stony hillsides and through the desolate 
ravines when Ipardo, who was slightly in 
advance of me, saw a.musk calf standing 
motionless near the foot of a steep hill. My 
companion believed that it had recently lost its 
mother, as no other musk oxen were to be seen. 

I had long wished to capture a young musk 
ox alive, for only a very few of these 
animals have ever been seen in captivity. 
Ipardo, aware of my desire, whispered to me 
that he believed it, possible to secure the young 
creature without injuring it. Then, taking the 
coil of rawhide from about his neck, where he 
was accustomed to carry it, he began stalking 
the calf. 

The uneven ground favored the undertaking. 
The Eskimo succeeded in approaching to 
within a few feet of the calf before it perceived 
him. While it gazed stupidly at him an instant 
before attempting to escape, Ipardo darted for- 
ward and threw the noose over its head. 

Contrary to our expectation, the young musk 
ox offered no resistance, but followed quietly 
in our footprints, as we set out on our return 
to the sledge. The creature acted as if dazed, or 
half starved. 

No- sooner did the dogs perceive our prize 
than they struggled furiously to get at it. A 
liberal application of Ipardo’s whip finally 
quieted them and turned their heads toward 
camp. As quickly as possible he transferred 
the traces from the ice cake to the bridle line 
of the sledge. I seated myself behind Ipardo 
upon the sledge and grasped the line attached 
to the calf. Then we started off at a fair rate 
of speed, the young musk ox trotting docilely 
over the snow-incrusted ice behind us. 

Suddenly from the gloom of a deep ravine 
on our left came a mournful howl, as if in 
answer to the yelping of the dogs. From the 
hillside on the right another how] replied, and 
soon the air was filled with the ery of the 
wolves. 

‘**Armow Amishna!’’ exclaimed Ipardo, as 
he cracked his long whiplash about the ears of 
our dogs. He was becoming somewhat uneasy 
as the menacing howls increased. 

I shared his anxiety when, a few minutes 
afterwards, I caught sight of several of the 
shaggy creatures bounding swiftly over the ice 
toward the sledge. 

The dogs increased their speed until the 
unfortunate musk calf could no longer keep up 
the pace, and I saw that it would be necessary 
to abandon it to its fate. Already the wolves 
were within fifty yards of the sledge, and rap- 
idly gaining on us. There were at least twenty 
of the brutes, and from the sounds of distant 
howling we knew that others would soon join 
the pack. 

Reluctantly I cast off the line attached to the 
little musk ox, and as the sledge shot forward 
I could just distinguish, for an instant, the 
dark form of the calf before it was assailed by 
the wolfish band. 

The dogs seemed to realize that they were 
running for their lives. They were making 
excellent time. The igloo appeared before us 
in the dusk of the early twilight before our 
pursuers had recovered the distance lost by 
stopping to attack the calf. 

When within a few yards of the hut, Ipardo 
gave the bridle line a sudden pull and loosed 
the knot by means of which the traces of the 
dogs were secured to the sledge. The creatures 
continued their flight across the narrow neck 
of land between the lake and the sea, and made 
off over the floe in the direction of Kaparoklik. 








Springing from the sledge, Ipardo 
and I dashed into the snow porch of 
the igloo. The Eskimo had failed to 
secure his old musket, but he held 
his ivory-headed lance firmly in one 
hand as he crawled hastily after me 
through the entrance of the hut. 
Ipardo turned as soon as we were 
inside. He thrust his lance out into the passage 


and pierced the foremost wolf just as it was | - 


about to leap into the chamber. At the same 
instant I fired through the entrance and into 
the struggling, yelping pack without. 

In the confusion that ensued we set the snow 
block, kept for that purpose, tightly in the 
doorway, and that of course barred the en- 
trance effectually. 

All through the long night the wolves be- 
sieged us. Leaping up and throwing themselves 
against the icy wall of the hut, they vainly 
endeavored to break through into the chamber. 
When they became tired of this, they stationed 
themselves about the camp and passed the 
remainder of the night in dolefully howling. 

We had hoped that the wolves would abandon 
the siege at the appearance of the sun, and 
retire to their fastnesses among the neighbor- 
ing hills; but they lingered .near the hut 
throughout the day and maintained a vigilant 
watch. 

As we broiled our last piece of musk beef 
over the flame of our blubber fire that evening, 
the savory odor of the cooking was soon detected 
by the keen-scented wolves. Aroused to des- 
peration, the starving pack once more assaulted 
the igloo. 

Our only hope of liberation was that our 
dogs might have succeeded in making good 
their escape to Kaparoklik. In that case, we 
knew that the Eskimos of the settlement would 
surmise that we had met with some disaster 
and hasten to our relief. 

At an early hour on the following morning, 
indeed, we heard the voices of natives in the 
distance, and presently the discharge of guns 
close at hand informed us that the Eskimos 
had opened fire upon the wolves. An instant 
later we heard the yelping of many dogs, as, 
emboldened by the presence of their well-armed 
masters, they charged courageously upon their 
hereditary enemies. 

Rushing outside the igloo, we were just in 
time to see the surviving wolves as they fled 
before the attack of the dogs and the bullets 
of the Eskimos. From our rescuers we learned 
that three of our dogs had arrived at the native 
village the day before. The men, fearing that 
serious misfortune had befallen us, had imme- 
diately harnessed their dogs and hurried to the 
reseue. 
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BEATING ‘THE DROUGHT 

HE average size of pastoral holdings in 

the Northern Territory of Australia is 

275,000 acres. In West Australia one 
hundred people own together 40,000,000 acres, 
and one Queensland cattle king was said to 
hold 60,000 square miles—an area nearly as 
large as all New England. 

Two, three or even five months may be 
required to drive cattle to the nearest port or 
railway. Unless the season is favorable, says 
the National Geographic Magazine, it cannot 
be done at all, for feed and water are lacking 
along the route. Herds of cattle started on the 
long journey may be greatly depleted by starva- 
tion and thirst, the remnant reaching their 
destination in poor condition. ; 

Stock routes are laid out and tended as care- 
fully as wagon roads or railways. They head 
for the principal markets, or for the ends of 
railways that extend into the arid belt, and wind 
across the country, taking advantage of all 
known water supplies. Streams, springs, billa- 
bongs and namma-holes are used, regardless 
of the quality of the water, for almost any 
liquid is acceptable in the desert. 

When the distances between watering places 
are too great, or areas of feed are beyond the 
reach of water, artificial supplies are provided 
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A Daughter of the Land 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 











Born with a keen desire for the 
fullness of life, and a wonderful 
love for nature, she is expected, 
as the youngest of a large family 
of grown children, to perform 
the drudgery that her brothers 
and sisters have escaped. As 
she forces the unwilling hand 
of fate her masterful passion for 
ownership of land brings her 
face to face with the greatest 
force she has to conquer—her- 
self. As her battle goes on, 
through a legion of difficulties 
she wins out at last to a realization of the higher things nec- 
essary to lasting happiness, and finds not alone success in 
material things but the perfect love of a strong man. It is an 
inspiring tale of a life worth while. 
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and carefully watched. Wells are dug, and res- 
ervoirs and tanks are constructed to collect | 
rain water. Where other means fail, skeleton | 
buildings with large roof area are provided to 
conserve the rainfall. 
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A MATTER OF CHOICE 


N unhappy experience for a witness is a 
cross-examination by a clever lawyer; 
but now and then a sharp-tongued and 

quick-witted victim succeeds in making the 
experience unhappy for the lawyer, too. 

A burglar’s wife was in the witness box, 
and the prosecuting counsel was conducting a 
vigorous cross-examination. 

‘*Madam, you are the wife of this man?’’ 

‘Ves, ? 

‘*You knew he was a burglar when you 
married him ?’’ 

‘ ‘Yes. 2”? 

‘*How did you come to contract a matrimonial 
alliance with such a man ?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the witness sarcastically, ‘‘I 
was getting old, and had to choose between a 
lawyer and a burglar. ’’ 
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you because of your real understanding of his character. 


Christian, Frenchman, soldier, Foch will be held up as an example 
for future generations as much for his high moral standard as for his 


It seems that in writing about him the style rises with the noblest 
sentiments which he inspires. 


Thus, in form of presentation as well as substance you convey 
admirably, the {wy lesson which applies to each one of us from the 
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